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Two NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES UPON THE CRUCIFIXION OF 
our Lord have been contributed to these pages by Dr. 
Poteat in the past two years. The first might be said 
to take up the theological approach to this surpassing 
theme, and the second the experimental approach. 
Each proved an exceptionally illuminating and helpful 
treatment of its kind. 

In the present issue the same able writer has a third 
paper, The Scandal of the Cross, and in this his pur- 
pose is “‘to focus attention upon the Cross as a stum- 
bling-block.”” The title in itself has almost a defiant 
note, as if to imply that here is a mighty truth that the 
world has never welcomed or accepted, yet must for- 
ever reckon with. Yet Dr. Poteat, in dealing with 
those who hesitate or refuse to accept the Cross, “would 
fain confer with them in sympathy with their diffi- 
culties.” 

Beginning with Peter’s offense at the Cross as 
Christ’s prophetic words gave him a first glimpse of it, 
the history of its offensiveness to the human heart is re- 
viewed down to our own times. The attitude of the 
religious mind of the Jew, of the philosophic mind of the 
Greek, and of the speculative mind of the modern intel- 
lectual is each dealt with in turn, but the chief attention 
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is rightly directed to the modern attitude. First Dr. 
Poteat considers those leaders of thought who have met 
Christianity through state churches or the Roman 


Church. Noted unbelievers who have come out of an | 


evangelical atmosphere follow. 
The latter portion of the paper is devoted to the 


demonstration of the reasonableness of the Cross be- — 
cause of its transcendent place in the universe. Chris- © 
tians “do not interpret Jesus in terms of the natural — 
order; they interpret the natural order in the light of | 
Jesus and His cross. The Cross becomes the touch- — 


stone of the philosophy of the universe.” 


SOME EXPRESSIONS ARE QUITE CLEAR AS TO THEIR GEN- 


eral signification, but in certain settings they gain a 
special significance, become invested with a distinct 
power, and so stand out in peculiar relief. 

Both Old and New Testament make use of the 
phrase, “the son of man,” yet what a vast range between 
its meanings in different instances. ‘Put not your trust 
in princes,” says the Psalmist, “nor in the son of man, in 
whom there is no help.” “For the Son of man,” says 
Luke, “came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 


Its unique use in the New Testament has caused it prac- 


tically to lose its application to humanity and to be re- 
served as a title of Christ. 

But what are its implications in this commonly un- 
derstood use? It is to answer this question that Dr. 
McCaig addresses himself in his paper, The Title‘‘Son 
of Man’’in its Lofty Associations. Much has been 
written about this expression, a good share of it quite 
unsatisfactory. It is often explained as merely express- 
ing our Lord’s human side, His relation to men. But 
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Dr. McCaig dwells upon its larger meaning in a way to 
enrich our understanding of it. 

After dealing briefly with its connotation respecting 
Christ’s humanity, he goes on to demonstrate that this 
title far transcended a “mere assertion of community of 
interests with men.” Its employment in various pas- 
sages is analyzed in order to reveal its high and restricted 
meaning, and to show that it “trembles with all the 
signification of full Divinity.” 


THERE IS NO PLACE IN THE WORLD WHERE ANYTHING 
like caste is so out of place as in the church of Christ. 
Different kinds or classes of workers there must be, 
but this is no reason for supposing any class should be 
elevated to a position that gives its members a superior 
distinction. Ministers seem often to be regarded by lay- 
men as so spiritually and ecclesiastically distinct that 
they have religious and moral obligations not binding 
on the laity. 

One of the best of present trends in the church is 
that which is serving to obliterate this artificial distinc- 
tion by bringing the laymen into larger responsibilities 
and activities. The stimulus for this is found, first of 
all, in the Scriptures of the New Testament—no priest- 
craft surely in the 1 Corinthians 12. 

Mr. Crawford’s article, The Inspirational Ideal of 
the Lay Movement, should effectually clear up any 
doubts or haziness on this matter. It is significant that 
it is written by a minister. Starting with the figure of 
the rending of the veil of the temple, as symbolizing the 
abolition of any peculiar privileges of the priest in wor- 
ship and service, it is shown how all share alike in Chris- 
tian privileges and obligations—‘“the priesthood of be- 
lievers.” The term priest, in the Christian system, Mr. 
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Crawford points out, is properly applied to no one but 
Christ Himself. Hence the duties of carrying on the 
work of the Gospel cannot be deputed by the laity to 
any priestly or clerical class. 

The paper covers the universality of spiritual privi- 
lege, responsibility, and opportunity, and also the prac- 
tical significance of the universal priesthood of believers. 
The minister as well as the layman will profit by this 
clear discussion, which has a special value now when 
clerical domination is so large a subject in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


RELIGION IS PRE-EMINENTLY A MATTER OF THE SOUL, 
of the inner life. It means withdrawal, on its contem- 
plative and worshiping side, from the material universe 
—from things of the physical senses. For this reason 
a Protestant is not strongly impressed by the physical 
accessories to religious worship and devotion called for 
in the Roman Catholic system. The drama, art, litera- 
ture, and music have aided in developing a deep senti- 
mental attachment for these things in the devout Catho- 
lic heart, an attachment easily confused with true piety 
itself; but where did the necessity for these aids arise in 
the first place? 

Take the matter of images alone. Where in either 
Testament do we find precept or example that encour- 
ages bowing before effigies of saints or artistic creations 
representing our Lord? The evangelical Christian 
finds no warrant for this practice. 

Few minds are sufficiently discriminating and ana- 
lytical to avoid, sooner or later, the habit of confusing 
the representation with what is represented—the image 
comes to be the saint. The Protestant criticism of the 
Roman practice in this matter is supported by Mr. 
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Bickerstaph’s short paper on The Use of Images in 
Worship. 

He begins with a reference to the Old Testament 
attitude toward the use of images in religion, shows the 
effect of ignoring the Scriptural injunction on this 
point, and then turns to the phenomena presented by 
the practice in Latin America. The cases he cites 
strongly support his position, and make his article a 
good contribution to the literature of religious psy- 
chology. It is especially interesting just now when, in 
Mexico and other Latin states, there is a flaming up of 
the old conflict between the Roman Church there and 
the progressive spirit of the times. 


QUESTIONS MAY BE VERY SUGGESTIVE, AND THEY MAY 
also be very revealing. Even though we leave them un- 
answered they may suggest, respecting the matters they 
deal with, numerous points one has never thought of 
before, and they have a disconcerting way of revealing 
how very little we know about a subject. 

In writing about Fifty Points of a Good Church 
School, Dr. Horne resorts to the question method, in- 
stead of prosaically setting down these points in so many 
declarative sentences. At the outset he mentions four 
things involved in “an adequate theory of religious or 
other education,” but he deals here with the fourth only, 
“some means of measuring our progress.” He also tells 
us that, of these four things, “the methods of measure- 
ment are the latest to be recognized.” ‘This seems 
strange, when we realize that results are the one great 
test of any form of endeavor. However, so it seems 
to be. 

These fifty questions concerning the church school, 
or Sunday School, exhibit at once the possibilities of 
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this important department of church activity, and will 
discover existing weaknesses in any school to which 
they may be applied. In this list the superintendent, as 
well as the teachers and the pastor, may find a practical 
and valuable means of .checking the successes and 
failures of the school. 

Dr. Horne does not say that this is a complete list, 
for experience and study may develop further questions, 
but he does give a simple yet effective method that may 
well become a practical part of the equipment which 
the earnest superintendent uses in conducting this ex- 
ceedingly important work. 


Booxs upon BrIBLicAL, THEOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, 
psychological, philosophical, and general religious 
themes continue to pour forth. It is impossible to re- 
view adequately all this literature. The best thing to 
do is to pick out some of the most important and repre- 
sentative books and give them sufficient attention, in 
each case, not only to present the author’s views with 
fairness, but also to give the reader a satisfactory ac- 
count of the content of the work. We believe that, in 
the reviews of the books listed below, this intention has 
been realized: 

The Gospel According to Luke.—Easton. 

_ The Holy Spirit in the Gospels.—Smith. 

Can We Then Believe?—Gore. 

The Unknown Bible.-—Moehlman. 

The Story of Philosophy.—Durant. 


The Meaning of Psychology.—Ogden. 
The Worship of Nature.—Frazer. 


THE SCANDAL OF THE CROSS 


By Epwin M. Porrar, Shanghai College, Shanghai, China 


“It is no slack knot that the Saviour has to undo. All the 
energy of a perverse world in its created freedom, pulled on the 
tangle to tighten it.” 

“To grasp the real, deep tragedy of life is enough to un- 
hinge any mind which does not find God’s solution of it in the 
central tragedy of the Cross and its redemption.” 

“The Cross is of all our problems the most baffling, or it is 
the solution of them all.” 

“The true theology of the Cross and its atonement is the 
solution of the world. There is no other. It is that or 
nothing.”” 

“Nay, the Cross alone is not solution without the solution 
for the Cross itself, the Resurrection and all its train beyond 
Christ’s death. The solution of life is death shown practically 
as a victory over death of every kind.” 


—P. T. Forsytx. 


In previous articles’ I have attempted under the title, 
The Death of Jesus, to set forth the fact and the ex- 
planation of the Cross. Only those who have made a 
similar attempt can know how deeply one feels the in- 
adequacy of all explanations here. When one has done 
his best to capture in words a truth so vast in its reach, 
so varied in its expression, and so vital to our need, he 
is thrown into exasperation when he sees streaming in 
from every side a rising tide of meanings which quickly 
blots out the lines of his analysis, dissolves his defini- 
tions, and insists that he do his work all over again. 
Even so, there is a bit of comfort in such a feeling, for 
is it not a demonstration that one is at least on the right 


1THE BrpticaL Review, January, 1925; April, 1926. 
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line? I have recently seen quoted a French saying, 
that, “when a man is right, he is much more right than 
he thinks.” | 

In the present article I do not mean to go in pursuit 
of this “much more” of which I have caught glimpses 
while engaged on the preceding studies. That could 
only end in another flush of exaggeration. Instead I 
propose, as the title indicates, to focus attention upon 
the Cross as a stumbling-block. The Christian mind 
sees the Cross as the center of the Christian religion and 
as the center of the moral universe, and glories in it as 


such— In the Cross of Christ I glory. 


But the non-Christian mind sees in it an obstacle which 
makes faith impossible. Paul’s blazing certainties about 
the glories of the Cross made him feel the more keenly 
the tragedy of the misunderstanding in which men see 
their one hope as an offense and scandal, from which 
they turn away in mockery, in weariness, or in disgust. 
There have been people of this sort from the beginning, 
and I would fain confer with them in sympathy with 
their difficulties and not without hope that some of these 
may be removed. 


I 


Peter was the first to feel it as an offense (Matt. 16:21- 
23), though John the Baptist was the first to announce 
the Cross (John 1:29. Cf. Isa. 58). There is no 
clearer example of the power of inspiration to lift a 
man clean out of his habitual thinking than this an- 
nouncement of John, “Behold, the Lamb of God.” The 
Messiah whom he believed in must be a revolutionist 
who would sift the nation, cut down and burn the fruit- 
less trees, and set up anew nation with Himself as King. 
But when Jesus returned from His long fast in the 
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wilderness, lo, the King has become a victim, the con- 
quering Messiah has become the lamb for sacrifice. 
And when we hear from his prison at Machaerus John’s 
question: “Art thou he that should come?” we are 
bound to conclude that the fiery prophet (Matt. 3:11- 
12) fell back into his more commonplace conceptions of 
the Messiah, and, indeed, below them. But for once he 
stood on the highest peak of inspiration, and saw things 
hidden from the foundation of the world. 

The first disciples of Jesus had been disciples of 
John, and so the conceptions of the Messiah current in 
John’s circle passed with Peter and Andrew and the 
rest into the group which formed about Jesus. And 
they constituted in their minds a body of ideas which 
their new Master had to dislodge. One can discern the 
patience with which He worked at this task—training 
narrow men with nationalist dreams and ambitions to 
become the missionaries of the true Kingdom of God, 
super-national and universal. And when at last they 
had been convinced that He, whose career thus far had 
been so unlike that depicted by the Baptist, was yet the 
Messiah, he began (then and not till then—Matt. 16:20) 
to lead them into the mystery which had been hidden in 
John’s announcement of the “Lamb of God.” From 
that time Jesus Christ? began to show to His disciples 
that it was necessary (8c) for Him to go to Jerusalem, 
to suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, to be killed, and on the third day to be raised. 

Thereupon Peter, loyal to his own, the Baptist’s, 
and his fellow disciples’ conception of the Messiah, 
broke out in violent protest against the Cross (v. 24, 
oravpsv). He was outraged, for the prediction of his 


?Here for the first time Matthew uses the official title as a proper 
name. Cf. Matt. 11:2. 
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Master not only flatly contradicted His Messiahship, 
but threw suspicion on his own loyalty and that of his 
friends, who would certainly fight to prevent such a 
catastrophe (John 18:10 and parallels). And when 
they had followed to Gethsemane through thickening 
gloom, which there became too deep for them, we read, 
“They all left him and fled” (Mark 14:50). 

What had become of His matchless teachings, His 
powers, His titles—Messiah, Son of man, Son of God? 
Where had gone the exultation of the song which 
thrilled the slopes of Olivet last Sunday—‘“‘Hosanna to 
the Son of David,” “Hosanna in the highest”? ‘The 
pathetic figure with His hands tied behind His back, 
hustled away through the night to the house of Annas— 
no son of mighty David He, no restoring of the King- 
dom to Israel could be hoped for from Him. Later, 
when the worst had come’ the simple, heart-breaking 
record says, “When all the crowds who had collected for 
the sight saw what had happened they turned away 
beating their breasts” (Luke 23:48). Men whose feet 
He had washed the night before and who had deserted 
Him at the Garden were in that crowd, men who had 
clung to a last hope, the hope that He would hurl the 
challenge of the rulers (Luke 23:35) back into their 
teeth, deliver Himself by a miracle, and prove Himself 
to be all they had believed Him to be, overwhelming all 
—executioners, officers, rulers, priests, multitude—with 
a demonstration that the Son of God had come. This 
last hope was quenched, and in the void place of their 
hearts where He had been, filling it with rapture and 
radiance, nothing was left, nothing but a knell. 


*The Jewish scholar, Joseph Klausner, says, “ Nothing could have 
been been more horrible and appalling” (Jesus of Nazareth, 1925, p. 353). 
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II 


The Cross had killed their faith. And from these, who 
had a thousand reasons for faith that others did not 
have, we may pass to consider the scandal of the Cross 
to the conscientious Jew who had withheld himself from 
the ranks of the disciples of the Prophet of Nazareth. 

This man had given many and satisfactory reasons 
for not joining the new Teacher’s circle; and now that 
the death of Jesus had proved the futility of His claims 
and the stupid folly of His disciples for believing in 
Him, he, conscientious Pharisee that he was, who had 
held himself aloof from the craze John the Baptist had 
set going, was doubly vindicated in his refusal to be 
swept off his feet and stampeded into running after 
“Messiah.” ‘When Messiah comes he will be known by 
unmistakable signs.’ Saul of Tarsus is, of course, the 
typical example of this attitude. 

Paul is recalling his own experience when he says 
(1 Cor. 1:23) a crucified Messiah was a stumbling-block 
to Jews. Had he not been brought up in the straitest 
sect of his ancestral religion? It had been written in the 
law, “If a man have committed a sin worthy of death, 
and he be put to death, and thou hang him upon a tree; 
his body shall not remain all night upon the tree, but 
thou shalt surely bury him the same day; for he that is 
hanged is accursed of God; that thou defile not thy 
land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee for an inherit- 
ance” (Deut. 21:22-23). Accordingly, when Saul, 
after considerable absence, returned to Jerusalem— 
probably from some synagogue appointment in the 
provineces—and found the city from end to end and 
from top to bottom astir over the announcement that a 
man who had been crucified was the Messiah, his whole 
nature burst into flame; amazement mounting to horror, 
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to frenzy, threw him into a career; he would save the 
faith of the fathers from a horrible profanation. Noth- 
ing is more infuriating to a clear-minded man than to 
see numbers of people whom he has loved and esteemed 
succumbing to some crazy infatuation; and when Saul 
found a great company of the priests, the appointed 
guardians of the true religion, falling to the confession 
of Jesus, he knew he was commissioned from God to 
stamp out the heresy and stay the putrefying infection. 
This is the man who will one day write, “You have 
heard of my former conduct in Judiasm, how furiously 
I persecuted the church of God and made havoc of it” 
(Gal. 1:13), and who before King Agrippa will ac- 
knowledge how exceedingly mad against the Christians 
he was, how eagerly he cast his vote for their death, and 
how he pursued them even to distant cities in hope of 
bringing them in chains to Jerusalem (Act. 26:9 f.). 
Yes, but the Damascus road, the light from Heaven, 
When day seemed added unto day 
As though Omnipotence had lit up the sky with another sun. 
—DanrTE. 


the men prostrate on the ground (Acts 26:14), the 
Voice—all these lay between Saul and Paul, and they 
make all the difference between the two men. If the 
Voice had said, ‘I am Messiah,’ Saul would have rushed 
back to Jerusalem as the herald of the new age. ‘Messiah 
is come. I have seen Him in a glory above the bright- 
ness of the sun, and He will shortly redeem Israel. 
Repent for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’ But 
the Voice said, “I am Jesus.” Here was a shattering 
collision; and the man Saul, with his whole house of life 
—all his religion, all his hopes, was scattered in a thou- 
sand fragments. It took him three heavy years to get 
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these fragments together again, to build a house in 
which his soul could live. 

Now my point here is that only some such revelation 
as this—a miracle—could have overcome in him the deep 
repugnance of his nature to ascribing Messiahship to a 
dead man (cf. Acts 25:19), an idea utterly revolting to 
Jews then (1 Cor. 1:23), and equally so to this day. 
In proof of this last, let me conclude this section with a 
quotation from the Jewish nationalist historian, Dr. 
Joseph Klausner: 


What is Jesus to the Jewish nation of the present day? 
To the Jewish nation, he can be neither God nor the Son of 
God, in the sense conveyed by belief in the Trinity. Either 
conception is to the Jew not only impious and blasphemous, 
but incomprehensible. Neither can he to the Jewish nation be 
the Messiah: the kingdom of heaven (“the days of Messiah”) 
is not yet come. Neither can they regard him as a prophet: 
he lacks the prophet’s political perception and the prophet’s 
spirit of consolation, in the political-nationalist sense. Neither 
can they regard him as a law-giver or the founder of a new 
religion. He did not even desire to be such. . . . But 
Jesus is for the Jewish nation a great teacher of morality and 
an artist in parable. . . . If ever the day should come and 
this ethical code be stripped of its wrappings of miracle and 
mysticism, the Book of the Ethics of Jesus will be one of the 
choicest treasures in the literature of Israel for all time. 
(Jesus of Nazareth, p. 413 f.)* 


III 


I have already quoted from a paragraph in Paul’s First 
Letter to the Corinthians. Hear him again, “Jews in- 
sist upon miracles and Greeks demand philosophy” (1 
Cor. 1:22).° He is remembering an experience in 
Athens, his discussion with the novelty mongers in the 

‘This is the book which recently created something of a sensation in 
Jewish circles in New York. Under the title, Jesus of Nazareth, it was 
translated from Hebrew in 1925 by Herbert Danby, D. D. 


* Goodspeed. 
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public square, the derisive laughter which greeted his 
allusion, in the Mars Hill address, to the resurrection. 
This experience confirmed him in his determination (1 
Cor. 2:1-2), on approaching Corinth, to mix no philoso- 
phy or poetry with his proclamation of Jesus the cruci- 
fied as Saviour. If he had been less firmly convinced of 
his message he would undoubtedly have sought a more 
elaborate adaptation of it here than he had attempted 
in Athens. But no, there is no use in trying to make a 
message which involves crucifixion palatable to a Greek 
audience, and he will therefore set it forth in its bare 
repulsiveness with no apology for doing so. Now our 
question is, What is the explanation of this repulsive- 
ness of the Cross to the philosophic mind? 

Professor Glover says—and he ought to know—that 
the Stoics invented the word conscience;° but long be- 
fore their day Aeschylus had “exhausted the resources 
of his genius in the attempt to depict the horror of 
avenging powers, who, under the name of Furies, tor- 
ment the criminal’; yet even so, his theme is ‘“‘not the 
conscience of the sinner, but the objective consequence 
of his crime. . . . The tragedy is the punishment 
of the guilty, not the inward sense of sin.”” The Stoics, 
at their best in the first century of our era and later, 
did not allow for the sense of sin,* and so had no need of 
redemption from sin. “God,” say Epictetus, “ordains 
if you wish good, get it from yourself. You must exer- 
cise the will, and the thing is done, it is set right. 

From within comes ruin, and from within comes help.” 
“What do you want with prayers,” asks Seneca, “make 
yourself happy.” 

° Progress in Religion, p. 40. 

“Lowes Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, p. 23. 


* Glover, The Conflict of Religions, p. 67. 
° Tbid., p. 68. 
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It was out of this superiority complex, in which men 
thought themselves already one with the Deity (order 
of nature), that the philosophers whom Paul encoun- 
tered in Athens mocked at his call to repentance, and to 
faith in One whom God had commended to all men in 
that He had raised Him from the dead (Acts 17:31). 

Here we have a sufficient picture of the temper and 
attitude of the philosopher, a temper and attitude as 
distinct in Oriental sages of the same period as among 
the Greeks. “What the superior man seeks is in him- 
self” (Confucius). “The inherent goodness of human 
nature is divinely implanted” (Mencius),”° to quote 
only two among many. And thus man has all the re- 
sources for salvation in himself. Whether we see him 
as Prometheus hurling titanic defiance at Jupiter in the 
right of man’s unconquered and unconquerable soul, as 
a devotee climbing the long, long stairs to the South 
Gate of Heaven on China’s Sacred Mountain, or toiling 
through ages to escape, as Gautama Buddha did, the 
endless chain of rebirths into a miserable world, or by 
some metaphysical tour de force vanishing into the im- 
personal allness of Hindu speculation, in every case and 
everywhere man refuses to surrender his boast, “I am 
the captain of my soul.” 

If the center of sin is selfishness, the center of sel- 
fishness is pride, and when Aristotle’s Megalopsuchos 
(Mr. Greatsoul) hears that God has come to save him, 
taking upon Himself, in the Person of His Son, the re- 
sponsibility of his sin, Greatsoul meets the proposition 
with a towering independence: “This is my affair; I 
will attend to it.” And he attends to it, either by deny- 
ing the sin, or by ignoring it as altogether negligible, 
or by devising a self-discipline to be quit of it. In no 


10See Hume: The World’s Living Religions, p. 119. 
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case will he give the slightest heed to any remotest sug- 
gestion of help from the outside in dealing with it: 
There is no help outside. 


IV 


This brings us to the present day Sadducee who calls 
himself the Modern Mind. “After Rousseau and the 
French Revolution, humanity was enthroned.” And 
Goethe, whom Heine likened to the Olympian Jove— 
“Goethe the grand Immoralist of his epoch, wise and 
wicked Goethe from whom flows all that is modern’** 
—is the typical example of the wholly emancipated 
modern mind. His successors and imitators are a great 
multitude.’? Their deepest aversion is Christianity, and 
more particularly the Cross. From Nietzsche, who 
was fond of saying, “The only Christian died on the 
Cross,” and who never tired of pouring contempt on 
Christian morals, “the collective egoism of the feeble,” 
and vitriolic vituperation on the Cross, to Bernard 
Shaw, who claimed for himself and others “the right to 
refuse Atonement . . . to say [when salvation is 
offered] ‘No, thank you, I prefer to retain my full 
moral responsibility: it is not good for me to be able to 
load a scape-goat with my sins: I should be less careful 
how I committed them if I knew they would cost me 
nothing,’ ””** and on through a thousand variations to a 
magazine (1926), lately projected in Shanghai by some 
young literary men, which publishes an article, for 
which the editors disclaim responsibility, in which the 
Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, and Redemption are 
called myths which Chinese Christianity need not accept 

“ Egoists, A Book of Supermen, by Huneker, p. 362 f. 

“TI make no reference throughout this section to the so-called 


“Modernist ” of recent controversy. 
* Androcles and the Lion, p. cxvii. 
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—through all these varieties, I say, the one aversion of 
the modern mind is everywhere in evidence. The 
Countess Schimmelmann, evangelist to the Danish 
fishermen, encountered it in perhaps its extreme form 
among devil worshipers in Paris who, when she men- 
tioned the blood of Christ, frothed and foamed at the 
mouth like madmen, or perhaps I had better say, like 
wild animals. 

Goethe under the restraints of a genuine and wide 
culture was of course not violent, but he is none the less 
sure that redemption comes through rich human experi- 
ence, as in the second part.of Faust. “The key to 
Faust’s rescue may be found—in Faust himself, an ever 
purer and higher form of activity to the end.’"* “First 
self-culture, then labor for the good of others.” 

Freedom like life must be deserved by toil. 


The redemption of man is the theme, and this, accord- 
ing to this poet-philosopher, is the method of it. 

The reader will have noticed that the sentences 
quoted at the head of this article are all taken from 
P. T. Forsyth, all but one of them from his book, The 
Justification of God. Professor James Denney’” 
said in 1908 of Dr. Forsyth, that he had “more true and 
important things to say, in my opinion, than anyone 
writing on theology.” In the same letter he complains 
of Forsyth’s difficult style—people would be glad to 
take hold of his thought if they could “find the handle.” 
I have repeatedly commended Forsyth as the ablest 
English-speaking theologian and have been met with 
some impatient comment on his mannerisms of style. 
He himself expressed impatience with people who could 
not understand him (Cf. Browning). Be that as it 


“Strong: The Great Poets and Their Theology, p. 319. 
* Letters to W. R. Nicoll, p. 118. 
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may, like the Danish theologian Kierkegaard, whom 
Forsyth alone among the English writers seems to have 
studied, he solemnly dedicated his unsurpassed insight 
and his unequalled knowledge of the whole course of 
Christian history and of the whole realm of philosophy 
and theology to the one task of making clear what the 
Christian demand really is.**° In all his books he finds 
this central demand in the Cross; and no writer of my 
acquaintance sees so clearly how repulsive the message 
of the Cross is to the modern mind. 

The modern mind is interested in redemption, as we 
saw in Goethe, but it is not redemption from sin to holi- 
ness, but redemption from immaturity, ignorance, de- 
fect, to maturity, knowledge, perfection (in the Greek 
sense of the perfectability of the natural man)—in a 
word, from Philistinism to culture. “The fundamental 
heresy is humanist.” Humanism is the religion, Rous- 
seau the high priest, and humanitarianism is the career. 
God, if there be a God, is there to approve and crown 
this development of the beautiful creature, man.** The 
method is return to nature. Take the chains off,'® let 
man have his way, obey his impulses, and so fulfill his 
life. One recalls Voltaire’s comment on Rousseau, 
“Rousseau makes us feel like running about in the for- 
ests on all fours.” And it is well to remember in this 
connection what was said about this arch-romanticist’s 
own life: ‘Never was a more squalid fifth act enacted 
on the stage of life’”—cultured but corrupt. 

If now we try to trace the line of this estheticism 
which today poses so impressively as the rival to Chris- 


_.'* A Memoir of Kierkegaard has just been published in Munich. One 
wishes an English translation of the two volumes of his diaries might be 
made available. 

“Cf. The Justification of God, p. 18 f. 
* See Shelley: Prometheus Unbound. 
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tianity with its redemption through the Cross, we shall 
find ourselves back among the Greeks, with their wor- 
ship of the Good, the Beautiful, the True. Years ago 
I read Charles Bigg’s The Christian Platonists of Alex- 
andria, and felt myself fascinated by the expansiveness 
of their interpretation of Christianity, in which the In- 
carnation took precedence of the Atonement. I felt 
then and feel now that the most fateful conjuncture in 
history was the point in which the stream which rises in 
Sinai and flows by Calvary met the stream that rises in 
Olympus and flows by the Acropolis. Dean Inge’® is 
being reviewed in current magazines, and the reviewers 
do not always see that the two streams I have alluded 
to represent two estimates of human nature and two 
conceptions of its redemption—the one finding ground 
for a general and somewhat vague optimism in a process 
of progress conceived to be inevitable under the urge of 
Bergson’s Elan vital; the other seeing the one hope of 
our race in God’s judgment of its sin in the Cross of 
His Son, and in the forgiveness of sin made at last and 
once for all safe and possible through the Cross. 

Now the burden of all I am saying is, that the 
modern mind “narcotized by civilization, by science, by 
culture, and engrossed with practical activities,” 
schemes of philanthropy, and what not, and so without 
leisure or inclination to inquire whether its moral in- 
terior may not be crumbling”°—this modern mind, 
equipped with all the resources of science and art and 
committed to self salvation, will have none of the Cross. 
And the final reason is that the acceptance of the Cross 
begins in a surrender, a surrender of self in a confession 
of sin and of the weakness it entails, a surrender of all 


” The Platonic Tradition. 
Forsyth: Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, p. 330. 
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our determination to conquer the world, to master our 
destiny, to save our souls. This modern mind can easily 
confess its ignorance—is it not seeking always to abol- 
ish ignorance? It can confess its error—is it not forever 
committed to the search for truth? It can even confess 
its disease—did not Christianity come into the world to 
create doctors and nurses and comforters? It can con- 
fess its stupidity—are we not always glad to find out 
when we have made fools of ourselves? It can confess 
its feebleness—have we not dedicated ourselves to the 
worship of Power? But its guilt? Never! “Christ 
came to redeem us from our last strait; and this deep 
distress was neither blindness nor sickness of spirit. 

it was guilt’’;?* and Bernard Shaw is speaking 
for, if not in the name of, this modern mind, when he 
speaks of Paul as “a pathological symptom of that par- 
ticular sort of conscience and nervous constitution which 
brings it under the tyranny of two delirious terrors, the 
terror of sin, and the terror of death.’** And the one 
word of Paul which balks the age, but which Christians 
with so deep a gratitude repeat is, “By the grace of 
God, I am what I am.’’”? 


V 


Here we turn to the question, How is it that for Chris- 
tians who also live in the modern world, and many of 
whom know well the aversions described in the fore- 
going section, and all the reasons for them—how is it 
that for them, as Amiel says, “the crown of thorns has 


_ “Forsyth: The Church and the Sacraments, p. 287, a great book 
which seems strangely neglected. 
“Op. crt., Pp. XCVA. 
* Cf. a series of articles in a London daily, by various writers, under 
the title, My Religion. pa ‘ 
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become the crown of glory and a gibbet has become a 
symbol of salvation’ ??4 

Before going on to consider the transfiguration of 
the Cross in Christian faith, it is fair to inquire whether 
the modern mind as above described has not some justi- 
fication for the misunderstanding (to use the most sym- 
pathetic word available) under which we Christians 
believe multitudes of fine people labor. Many of these 
people are highly intellectual. Some of them are 
scholars in this field. But if they are right, Christians 
are wrong. Christianity is the religion of redemption 
in Christ, in whom we have the forgiveness of our sins 
(Col. 1:14). If Christians are right, Goethe and 
Nietzsche and Ibsen and Shaw are wrong. 

These men all insist upon openness of mind in fac- 
ing facts. By all means; but as one has put it, “Open- 
mindedness costs too much when the man wakes up 
some morning to find that he has no major premise and 
religion sinks to a rather uninspired branch of social 
statistics.” I once handed a volume of Shaw to a dis- 
tinguished professor of theology. He did not lay the 
book down until he had finished the long Preface of 127 
pages. The next morning he said, “Shaw is a good 
counter-irritant, a good danger signal.” I suppose he 
meant by this that it is well for Christians to be chal- 
lenged, to be obliged to tell what they mean by their 
“Gospel,” to be crowded back upon reality, their own 
central realities. Says Romaine Rolland, “Ideas that 
are not constantly confronted with reality, which are 
not frequently dipped in the stream of experience, grow 
dry, take on a toxic character, and produce fever.””° 


* Journal, Apr. 15, 1870. 
> Cherambault, p. 75. 
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Theology must sometimes confess to the mild impeach- 
ment. 

It is a fact, however, that those whose names I have 
cited as representative of our Sadducean age had their 
first contacts with Christianity in state churches or in 
Roman Catholicism; and their revolt was a revolt 
against institutions, and _ institutionalized religion, 
rather than against the more abundant life our Lord 
came to give. Heine said, “If thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out; if thy reason offend thee, join the Roman 
Catholic Church.” That alternative being impossible 
to the men I have named, they joined the ranks of the 
illuminati, and with a gesture of impatience threw 
churchianity and Christianity together into the discard. 

But let us not overlook the fact that evangelicalism 
as well as sacerdotalism comes in for protest. Men as 
robust as Ibsen, and as intent on genuineness as he, will 
have none of the easy solutions of the human problem 
so often heard in Christian preaching. The cure of a 
sick conscience cannot be effected by a vest pocket 
nostrum. And if you mean to say that Christ died for 
our sins in order that we might escape dying, then our 
robust Titan of the North will tell you roundly, “Your 
God is an old man whom you can cheat,” and that for 
himself he prefers to play the man and die for his own 
sins. 

Bernard Shaw thinks of himself as crying out in the 
name of Jesus against much current antinomianism 
when he says, “ ‘I come as an infallible patent medicine 
for bad consciences’ is not one of the sayings of Jesus 
in the gospels.”*° And again: “There is no record of 
Christ’s having said, ‘Go and sin as much as you like, 


i * Androcles and the Lion, p. ci, a book which begins with the question, 
‘Why not give Christianity a trial?” 
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you can put it all on me’. He said, ‘Sin no more’ and 
insisted that He was putting up the standard of con- 
duct, not debasing it, and that the righteousness of the 
Christian must exceed that of the scribe and Pharisee.” 
I hope the reader will pardon me for going on to quote 
the next sentence, “The notion that He was shedding 
His blood in order that every petty cheat and adulterer 
and libertine might wallow in it and come out whiter than 
snow cannot be imputed to Him on His own authority.” 
The whole paragraph blazes with anger against debas- 
ing the moral currency, and it also gives the counter 
proposal which he conceives our Lord to lay down and 
which represents the kind of redemption Shaw finds in 
the Gospel: “He was to take away the sins of the world 
by good government, by justice and mercy, by setting 
the welfare of little children above the pride of princes, 
by casting all the quackeries and idolatries which now 
usurp and malversate the power of God into the dust 
destructor, and by riding on the clouds of glory in 
heaven, instead of in a thousand guinea motor car. 
That was delirious if you like; but it was the delirium 
of a free soul.”?* 

Thus it is clear that a brilliant man, whose up-to- 
dateness no one can question, combines a rejection of 
what he calls salvationism through the Atonement with 
a full assent to “the soundness of the secular doctrines 
of Jesus, for it is about these that we may come to blows 
in our time.” In an earlier day another brilliant man, 
Renan, commenting on Amiel, said: “He speaks of 
sin, of salvation, of redemption, of conversion as if these 
things were realities. He asks me ‘What does M. 
Renan make of sin?’ Eh bien! I think I leave it out.’’”* 

ZOD ACU Peels 


*% Quoted by Mrs. Humphrey Ward in her Introduction to Amiel’s 
Journal, p. xi. 
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On the contrary Shaw says, ‘““We are not now afraid to 


look facts in the face, even such terrifying facts as sin 

and death. The result is greater sternness in modern | 
thought.’’® Greater sternness, yes; but still no con- — 
cession to the Christian way of salvation, the only way | 
Christians know whereby sin is put away and sinners ~ 


reconciled to God. We were reconciled to God through — 


the death of His Son (Rom. 5:10). Now, it were a — 
tragedy indeed if we two must permanently part com- ~ 
pany, the one going away with a supercilious or con- — 


temptuous, ‘If you would push your thinking a stage 
further you would see the absurdity of your Gospel’; 
the other going away with a petulant, ‘Our Gospel was 


Lee Spey 


never expected to be popular with the natural man,’ or 


with a pitiful, “ “Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him 
alone.’ ” 


VI 


If we are not willing to be left in this case, we must use 
every means to make clear to all men the transfiguration 
of the Cross in Christian faith. There is a sense, of 
course, in which Christians must always bear the re- 
proach of Christ, and it were sheer disloyalty to Him to 
attempt to tone down that reproach in order to con- 


ciliate the mind of the age, a thing of which some writers | 


have accused Ritschl of doing. But loyalty also re- 
quires that we do everything in our power to remove the 
misunderstanding under which our brother men turn 
away from what James Moffatt calls “the supernatural 
Act of God once done for man’s salvation upon earth.’ 

1. There is a great, strange word in the Revelation 
(1:17-18). He who shows himself to the seer, with a 
countenance like the sun, says: “I am the first and the 


Opactt.. Daxeve 
* Every Man’s Life of Christ, Prologue, p. 19. 
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last, and the Living one; I became dead, and here I am 
alive forever and ever, and I have the keys of death and 
the Place of the Dead.” Clearly the scale here is im- 
mense, and we shall not make even a beginning in com- 
prehending the Cross as seen in the New Testament 
unless we widen the range and sweep of our view to em- 
brace the universe and eternity. Our New Testament 
will not allow us to think of the Cross as an incident in 
the life of a man—individual, local, once over and done 
with. If it were that, we should find no more signifi- 
cance in it than in the death of any other good man; and 
we should find ourselves falling sheer down from the 
vast plateau where shines the everlasting light. Within 
the framework of these great words, “First . . . last 

dead . . . Living one . . . keys,” we see 
all worlds and their issues; and we look onward to the 
day when every knee shall bow and every tongue con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father. 

It is from some such point of view as this that For- 
syth says, “The curse of orthodoxy, and of the current 
religion it has colored, has been to sever the Cross from 
the whole fabric and movement of the Universe and 
make it a theologian’s affair.”** The Cross is “the 
moral crisis of souls, of nations, of the Universe and of 
Eternity.” Such is the New Testament conception, and 
when a man, dazzled by his own brilliance, turns his 
back upon the central sun he goes his own way indeed, 
but he is walking in his own shadow; and he is going 
toward what Jesus called the outer darkness, by which 
I understand Him to mean the darkness that lies beyond 
the confines of the moral universe. Here is a picture 
of it from one of the most highly esteemed of all the 


» Justification of God, p. 192. 
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apostles of culture, Professor George Santayana, of 
Harvard. He says: ‘The time will come, astronomers 


tell us, when life will be extinct on this weary planet. — 
All the delights of sense and imagination will be over. — 
But the masses of matter which the worldlings have — 


transferred with their machinery and carried from one _ 
place to another, will remain to bear witness of them. — 


The collocation of atoms will never be what it would — 
have been if their feet had less continuously beaten the ~ 
earth. They may have the proud happiness [sic] of — 


knowing [will they be there (where?) and will they 


know?] that when nothing that the spirit values endures, — 


the earth may still sometimes, because of them, cast a ~ 
slightly different shadow across the craters of the ~ 


moon.’’?” 


Christian mind lives in a wholly different cosmos. And 
it is perhaps here that we come upon the explanation 
of the situation described above—people live in differ- 
ent worlds. To paraphrase Paul, there is a natural 
world, and there is a spiritual world. Not that which is 
spiritual is first, but that which is natural; afterwards 
that which is spiritual. The cosmos of necessity, with 
its law of the survival of the fittest in a struggle for 
existence, is first; afterwards, the cosmos of moral law— 
also a fact—which forever eludes the categories of a 
necessitarian universe. Lord Birkenhead, in a cele- 
brated rectorial address at Glasgow University in 1923 
said: “The motive of self-interest not only is, but must 
be, and ought to be the main-spring of human conduct.” 
It was a reassuring sign that this speech met with so 
hostile a press, for the famous lawyer was speaking out 
of the midst of the natural order, and was not within 


“Little Essays drawn from the Writings of G. S., by L. P. Smith. 


2. Those who like that prospect, like it; but the 
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astronomic distance of the spiritual order with its center 
in the Cross. In Lord Birkenhead’s cosmos science 
(education) is the saviour; or as another secularist, Mr. 
John Galsworthy put it, “Education is the only hope 
of mankind.’’**? In his book, International Thought, 
Galsworthy takes from Thomas Hardy the text for the 
volume: “The exchange of international thought is the 
only possible salvation of the world”;** and he argues 
that three great powers, science, finance, and the press, 
“are secretly determining the march of the nations. . . . 
The world’s hope lies with them .. . a new triple 
alliance in service to a new idealism.”” In the same book 
_he says, “We have made by our science a monster that 
will yet devour us unless. ” He does not ask him- 
self where the old idealism came from, or where the new 
is to come from, and, like the secularist that he is, he 
entirely ignores religion, and specifically the Christian 
religion. The Christian religion is two thousand years 
ahead of his propaganda with its ever expanding inter- 
nationalism, a world brotherhood based on world re- 
demption in the Cross. | 
We are indebted to Professor William James*® for 
his stout refusal to bow down to the gods some of his 
fellows had set up. “The law of causality is an altar to 
an unknown god. . . . Itis not a presupposition that 
those parts of the universe already laid down absolutely 
}appoint and decree what the other parts shall be.” I 
‘may insert here Professor James’ definition of material- 
ism, “Explaining higher phenomena by lower, and 
‘Jeaving the destiny of the world to the mercy of its 
blinder parts and forces.” 


In Atlantic Monthly. 
4 Of. H. G. Wells, “It is a race between Education and Disaster.” 


% Some Problems of Philosophy, etc. 
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It would draw us.too far from the line of this dis- 
cussion to go into any detail to show how determinism 


has been transcended and its language become obso- — 


lete.*° Enough has been said to indicate why minds 


imbued with its presuppositions see no place or possi- — 
bility for a break in the mechanistic chain, such as is — 


involved, according to their understanding, in redemp- ; 
tion and forgiveness. The law of the Cross can have 


no place in their world, for them vicarious atonement is _ 
the most scorned of all Christian doctrines, and where — 


it is not scouted with repugnance it is viewed with cold 
incredulity. Let it pass!*’ 


What now shall be said of that other world where ~ 


Christians live ? 

I have quoted Ibsen as living in the natural world; 
yet I have come upon a passage in which he clearly sees 
and speaks of “another world.”** It is from his EKm- 
peror and Galilean, in which Julian the Apostate is 
fighting a life-long, losing battle in the name of the 
fair glories of the pagan world. On the night before 
his last conflict he recounts a dream: 


Where is He now? Has He been at work elsewhere since 
that happened at Golgotha? 

I dreamed of Him lately. I dreamed that I ordained that 
the memory of the Galilean should be rooted out on earth. 


Then I soared aloft into infinite space till my feet rested on an-— 


other world. 
But behold—there came a procession by me, on the strange 


earth where I stood. And in the midst of the slow moving — 


array was the Galilean, alive and bearing a cross upon His 
back. Then I called to Him, “Whither away, Galilean?” But 
He turned His head toward me, smiled, nodded slowly, and 
said, “To the Place of the Skull.” 

Where is He now? What if that at Golgotha, near Jeru- 


* See Patrick’s Introduction to Philosophy, 1924, p. 334 f. 
“Cf. Scudder: Socialism and Character, p. 356-361. 
* Tbid., p. 364. 
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salem, was but a wayside matter, a thing done as it were in 
passing . . .? What if He goes on and on, and suffers, 
and dies, and conquers, again and again, from world to world? 

Yes, above that dark world, where according to Ibsen 
a ‘“‘sick conscience” can “never be well,” there is a world 
where love is law—love that finds its perfect manifesta- 
tion in suffering for and with others. Here we are per- 
sons and in personal relations. ‘When we pass from 
life as merely organic to life as personal, we have to do 
with something more than movement. . . . we are 
in another category than natural process. We have not 
only a difference from ‘nature,’ we have a reversal of 
‘nature’; for our choice can go back on nature’s process. 
It is nature taken in hand by an inner power with a 
freedom above nature.”*? And from this point of view 
sin “is not the tragedy of an external fate falling on the 
inner will. It is the tragedy of the inner will itself, 


falling. It is man’s own fall, not the fall of his for- 


tunes. It is his moral tragedy, the fall not from happi- 
ness but from holiness—the tragedy not simply of 
gloom but of guilt.”*° It is this world of persons and 
personal relations that has the Cross as its center, and 
where the Cross is necessary to the full conception of 
God who is love. Says Miss Scudder: “A deity who 
did not stoop to the last agony would be a God sur- 
passed by man in the one way of love—man so eager to 
die for his beloved—and so no God at all. That such 
sacrifice is eternally necessary to progress has always 
been clear to the Christian vision. . . . That it will 
ever die from the hearts of the faithful is not to be con- 
ceived; for it did not arise from the natural order but 
came down from above.”** 
® Forsyth, op. cit., p. 46 f. 


* Tbid., p. 364 f. 
“ Scudder, op. cit., p. 364 f. 
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The tendency of all those thinkers who take their — 


start from the account which science (a new Almighty 


for them) gives of the natural world is toward “a vast, 
vague Monism, which has more mass than quality,” and 


which, if it do not entirely extinguish personality, yet 


allows personality to be only one point through which — 


this massive push, without qualitative distinctions, may — 
express itself. Perhaps this is thought to be a distinc- _ 


tion for persons, but in reality it is to make persons the : 


tools or the victims of a non-moral world process; we 
are but “borne on a stream.’’*” And, of course, in a 
world which has no concern for morality*® no moral 
progress is possible, but only the slow unfolding of — 
mighty nature. Here also, and also of course, we come— 


to the vanishing point of religion as communion of per- 
sons or worship. 
On the other hand, the tendency of all those minds 


which take their start from religion, and particularly — 


from the account it has left of itself in the pages of the 
New Testament, is toward the subordination of the 
whole nature process to personality. Our own per- 
sonality reaches its transfiguration in the light of the 
holy majesty of the personal God, and its glory in vol- 
untary submission to His control. “We can go on and 


up only if the sense of personal power and faculty in 


the race includes the witness in conscience and history 
to a Personal Lord and God who will not spare even 
His Son that righteousness may reign, and holiness 
cover the earth.’’*‘ 


I have quoted Shaw and Forsyth—I fear two freely — 


“Forsyth, op. cit., p. 134 f. Of. W. G. Sumner: The Absurd Effort 
to Make the World Better, in Forum. 

“ Cf. Huxley’s famous lecture, Evolution and Ethics. 

“ Forsyth, op. cit., p. 135. 
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| for some readers. They represent the two worlds of 
| which I have spoken, and I am venturing to set these 
| two brilliant men over against each other at the point 
‘| where their difference is most direct and profound—the 
death of Jesus. 

| Shaw: “The more our reason and study lead us to 
believe that Jesus was talking (in his teachings) the 
‘| most penetrating good sense . . . the more im- 
| possible it becomes for us to believe that he was talking 
| equally good sense when he so suddenly announced that 
| he was himself a visible concrete God; that his flesh and 
blood were miraculous food for us; that he must be tor- 
| tured and slain in the traditional manner and would 
| tise from the dead at the end of three days.’*? It was 
| a case of an overwrought preacher going mad, “as Swift 
-and Ruskin and Nietzsche went mad.” His history 
| ends in a “psychopathic delusion, and is credible, intelli- 
| gible or interesting only to people upon whom the delu- 
| sion imposes.” 

| Forsyth: “To destroy sin cost God His life in His 
| Son. . . . Of course there is a sense in which the 
| phrase is nonsense. In the literal sense the death of 
| God would leave the victory with the enemy of God. 
| If God could be abolished there could have been no 
real God. But there is a sense in which the phrase is 


“not nonsense . . . it expresses that in sin which 
\ taxes the whole resource of the divine omni- 
) potence in grace. . . . And that is the nature of 


7 the issue as it is set in the Cross of Christ. 

| God in Christ so died that sin lost its chief servant, 
| death, which became now the minister of life. [Cf. 
| Paul in 1 Cor. 15:54-55, and 2 Tim. 1:10.] The 
| Cross is not a theological theme nor a forensic device, 


4 Shaw, op. cit., p. exii. 
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but the crisis of the moral universe. . . . It is the 
Theodicy of the whole God dealing with the whole soul 
of the whole world in holy love, righteous judgment, 
and redeeming grace. There is no universal ethic ie 
what is based in that power and deed.’”*° | 

3. It is time that we turned back to the first group: 
whom the Cross offended, and observed their emergence 
from the gloom into which it plunged them. In them 
and in their experience we see the first stage of that re~ 
interpretation of the Cross which bursts into song im 
the familiar hymn, 


All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


Their secular ambition was tremendously reinforced | 
when they were finally convinced of the Resurrection.. 
For He who had died without restoring Israel’s throne: 
must now have returned to make good the omission.. 
Insomuch as His resurrection had proved His power to: 
be unlimited, by so much was their confidence enhanced! 
that no conspiracy or combination of powers could de-. 
feat the restoration of the glories of David’s reign 
(Acts 1:6). So persistent are our fixed ideas! So their: 
Risen Lord patiently begins all over again—through: 
the Forty Days speaking the things concerning the: 
Kingdom of God (Acts 1:3). That is to say, it was: 
necessary for Him to re-interpret the Kingdom in the: 
light of the death of the King. No other King these: 
expectant souls ever heard of had set up a kingdom by 
getting himself killed in the middle of his program.. 
Accordingly the ministry of the Forty Days was given: 
to clearing their minds on the nature of the Kingdom: 
He was setting up. 


“ Forsyth, op. cit., pp. 136, 151-153. 
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And, first, by appearing and disappearing He ac- 


_ customed them to think of Him as a spiritual presence, 

substituting omnipresence for a limited and local bodily 
_presence.*7 Thus He was with them when they could 
“not “see” Him. Secondly, the Kingdom too must be 


spiritual—a Kingdom with no earthy capital like Jeru- 
salem, a Kingdom of truth (John 18:33-38), a King- 
dom of which all truth-seekers and lovers of truth are 
ipso facto members. No blare of trumpets or neighing 
of horses or tramp of legions will attend the setting up 


_of this Kingdom; but silently—how silently! as flowers 


open—humble souls will receive the truth and know 


_ themselves made free. 


With all His explanations, it was not until the Fif- 


_tieth Day (1 Cor. 12:3) that they came at last to the 
full comprehension of His enthronement as Lord (Acts 


2:36), and saw that the Cross belonged in His career as 


King. It was not the contradiction, as they first sup- 


posed, of His royal claims, but the confirmation of 


them; and they saw that it was because of the suffering 


of death that He was now crowned with glory and honor 


| (Heb. 2:9-10, 8d 75 rdOnya rod Gavérov ). In Isaiah 53 the 


sufferer has no beauty that we should desire Him. 
In John 12:32 He who is lifted up from the earth is the 
center of a new gravitation, and all men are turning 
their faces toward Him. In Philippians 2:9 Paul con- 
nects the words “cross” and “therefore,” and the 
humiliation is the ground of the glory. 

James Denney says, “There are writers in plenty 
who do not seem to have the faintest perception of what 
the New Testament religion is.”** Well, they will never 
find out till they get hold of the clue, KYPIOy IH3oyY3, 


“ Of. Latham: Pastor Pastorum, in loco. 
* Letters to W. R. Nicoll, Nov. 7, 1907. 
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The emphasis is on Jesus. It is Jesus, the person who 
was crucified, who is Lord. This might almost be 
called the Apostles’ Creed, already reduced to a formula | 


while as yet the New Testament was forming. (See 
Acts 2:36; 1 Cor. 12:3; Rom. 10:9; 14:9; Phil. 2:11; 


John 20:31; 21:7; Rev. 1:5, 9-18; etc.) And this in-_ 


sight—by which men see through the dread disguise of 


the crucifixion the Lord of all worlds and of all the life” 
of all worlds—this insight, bestowed by the Holy Spirit | 
enlightening the eyes of the heart (Eph. 1:17-18), has” 


never been lost; it remains to this day the Christian con- 


fession (Rom. 10:9). Hear Denney once more: “You 
may call Jesus Lord and be a Christian, or refuse to. 


do so and not be a Christian; but it is absurd to think 
yourself a Christian when your attitude to Jesus is that — 
of vigilant jealousy that He shall not invade your free-_ 


dom, nor come between you and God—tempered with 


admiration not free from patronage. This is what the — 


philosophy of religion brings some men to.”*® 


Once more and finally: “The Christian religion is 


what it is, and what it has been all through its history, 


in virtue of the place which Jesus holds in it; and the - 
one question which really exercises men’s minds at the - 
present time is whether the place which the Church has — 


given Him is one which He Himself claimed, in other 
words, whether there is a historical basis adequate to 
support the spiritual phenomenon of Christianity.’ 
Thus I have tried to suggest—space does not allow 
elaboration—how the Cross has been transfigured in the 


faith of Christians; how, to quote Amiel again, “the | 
crown of thorns has become the crown of glory and a 


gibbet has become a symbol of salvation.” 


“Tbid., June 27, 1911. 
° [bid., Oct. 8, 1907. It was to show this historical basis that Denney 
wrote his definite book, Jesus and the Gospel, which see. 
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4. With this discovery of the Lordship of Jesus, 
Christians boldly challenge the view that the world is a 
huge machine grinding blindly; and they refuse to con- 
strue the universe in terms of force, process, “natural 


law.” In other words, they do not interpret Jesus in 


terms of the natural order; they interpret the natural 
order in the light of Jesus and His Cross. The Cross 
becomes the touchstone of the philosophy of the uni- 
verse. “For Christ went to the Cross as the King of 
the World, and not simply as the kingliest figure in it. 
He went to the Cross as King, He did not simply come 
out of it as King. He died as a King; He did not so 
die that He rose as a King. That is the Christian, the 
apostolic sense of His historic value.”°* 

Without the perspective of this point of view, every- 
thing that men see is out of focus, and therefore their 
interpretations of forces on the physical level, of events 
and history on the human level, and, comprehensively, 
of the universe, are unreliable. Once we reach this 
point of view, we see that force is will in action, that his- 
tory is a drama fulfilling purpose, and, in the ethical 
realm, we see that self-interest (recall Lord Birken- 
head) is utterly discredited. Even enlightened self- 
interest, taking the form of conscientious altruism, is 
self-interest still; and, however it may disguise itself, it 
will not balk at wrecking the world to achieve its end— 
a perpetual menace to the life of mankind. Of this the 
“superb arrogance” of Nietzsche, “with his clamor for 
fulness of life regardless of the fate of the weak,” is an 
example and proof. And the nemesis of the mood is 
well illustrated in the earlier phase of Papini, “I am a 
little Prometheus harboring the vulture of remorse in 


% Forsyth, op. cit., p 154. Cf. The Death of Jesus,in THe BrsiicaL 
REVIEW, Jan., 1925, p. 40 f. 
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my vitals, because with the fire I have stolen I can burn 
only myself.””? 

Now, it is at the Cross, as nowhere else, that we see 
that our freedom from others is, as Hegel said, our 
“doom, the most insufferable form of bondage”; and it 
is here, as nowhere else, that we see that dying to self 
is the way of survival. Our Lord is stating a biological 
principle, when He says, ““Eixcept a grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it remains just one grain; but 
if it die, it yields a great harvest” (John 12:24). He 
Himself exhibits the same law on the human level, and 
in dying was on His way to the highest place and the 
fullest life. This principle runs through the universe, 
is indeed the principle on which God made the world; 
the surrender of life in death for love’s sake opens the 
gateway to the more abundant life. It follows that 
those who live on this principle attain complete self- 
realization without mutilation of the self and without 
the taint of selfishness; they are living and working with 
the make, the grain of the world, and have the total 
weight of the universe to support them. Those who live 
on the opposite principle have all things against them, 
as must at last appear in the issues of their life. 

But another thing. Focus on the Cross, and you 
see not only the constitutive principle which is expressed 
in God’s world, but also its goal. There is a tradition— 
it is nothing more—that the century plant blooms once 
in a hundred years. Through a hundred years the life 
force in the plant is struggling toward a consummate 
flower. The Apostle Paul, in Romans 8:18-25, seems 
to feel the strain of the whole creation striving with 
groanings toward a grand consummation; and he knows 


” The Failure, p. 256 f. 
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what the consummation will be. For the Son of God 
has appeared, the First-born of a great brotherhood, in 
all things made like His brothers (Heb. 2:17). The 
Son, in bringing many sons to glory, tasted death for 
every man, and was made perfect through suffering, the 
Leader of a mighty host for their salvation. Now, it is 
this revelation of the host of the saved—all sons like the 
Perfect Son—toward which the whole creation strives, 
unsatisfied until this consummation is reached in the 
glorious freedom of the sons of God. Then even the 
natural creation will be restored to Edenic peace, when 
the leopard and the kid shall lie down together, and a 
little child (Matt. 2:10-11) shall lead them (Isa. 11:6). 

One thing more. Here is the explanation of the 
uniqueness of Jesus among the moral teachers of our 
race, and of the prodigious originality of His way of 
curing men of their vices and training them in good- 
ness.°° If the essence of the nature of things, the Rea- 
son (Logos) that is at the heart of the universe and ex- 
presses itself in the harmony and beauty of the world, 
ever spoke with a human voice, that voice would surely 
say, ‘I am the Truth’; and we should expect that no 
advance in knowledge could ever contradict what He 
said. The most stupendous intellectual phenomenon 
in history is the fact that nineteen centuries of progress 
have not yielded one contradiction of Jesus in what. He 
intended to say; and that He remains to this day “The 
Lord of Thought.”°* “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away” (Matt. 24: 
35). He is the Eternal Word, become personal and 
appearing among men, to reveal God, and to interpret 
God’s world; and therefore what He says about the 


% Seeley: Hcece Homo, p. 33. 
4 Of, Lily Dougall’s volume with this title. 
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good life and how to live it will be confirmed by all that 
scientists may discover of the laws and life of the phys- 
ical world in which the good life is to be lived. And if 
any complain that He did not do the work of the scien- 
tists before them, the reply is, that He concerned Him- 
self with only those matters, knowledge of which is 
essential to the good life, and so are equally the need of 
allmen. The surgeon and the farmer need to know dif- 
ferent things, but both of them need to know what Jesus 
taught. He did not teach the surgeon surgery, nor the 
farmer farming. He taught them both of the Father, 
and of how to live as His children in His world (Matt. 
11:25-30). 
CoNCLUSION 


“What then shall we say to these things? If God is for 
us, who is against us? He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not also 
with him freely give us all things?’ (Rom. 8:31 f.) 
“Nay, in all things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us.” 

This is Paul speaking for all believers. So the cur- 
tain rises. 

On November 11, 1910, a weary Titan at the age of 
eighty-two fled his home in search of peace. A few 
days later, just before his death, he wrote his daughter: 
“I cannot help feeling a great heaviness. The main 
thing is not to commit a sin; here is the difficulty. Of 
course I have sinned and shall sin yet; but if only a little 
less of it!’ So the curtain falls. 

This is Tolstoy, of whom it has been said that he 
was “the only spiritual leader of our day who can be 
said to have attained international importance.” He 
spoke of the deliverance through Christ as “a gross 
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superstition. . . . Men have no need of rescue. 
They require no Saviour’s blood.””® The life of strug- 
gle for salvation by working on one’s self ends in defeat. 
The life of faith in the grace of God in His Son ends in 
victory. “Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

There never was a day when Christians needed a 
firmer grip on the Gospel of grace than now. There 
never was a day when a faithful witness to the Gospel 
of grace was more needed, or was surer to win assent, 
loyalty, and transformation of character than now. 


* Resurrection, p. 303. 


THE TITLE “SON OF MAN” IN ITS LOFTY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


By Dr. A. McCaia, Principal Emeritus of Spurgeon’s College 


THE title “Son of man” was the one most frequently 
on the lips of Jesus Christ. It occurs in the New Testa- 
ment no less than eighty-six times, and of these seventy- 
two are in the Synoptists; and in all but two instances 
it is used by Jesus Himself, the exceptions being 
Stephen’s dying declaration and the statement in 
Revelation 1:18, “One like unto the Son of man” (R. 
V. “a son of man’). Perhaps we may add to the ex- 
ceptions John 12:34, which gives the people’s echo of 
the Saviour’s words, “The Son of man must be lifted 
up,” “Who is this Son of man?” 

In trying to understand the significance of the 
epithet we have to take into consideration the Old 
Testament usage, although that does not carry us very 
far. Ezekiel is frequently addressed as “Son of man,” 
the phrase being evidently chosen to given prominence 
to the idea that he was a member of the frail human race 
in contrast to the angelic being who, as God’s messen- 
ger, instructs and guides him; and perhaps also to sug- 
gest to him his need of dependence upon God. It is 
indeed equivalent to “man,” just as the plural, used 
both in the Old and New Testaments, “sons of men,” 
means “men.” 

In Daniel, however, the title occurs in another con- 
nection. It is there specifically applied to the Messiah. 
The prophet sees in the night visions “one like unto the 
Son of man coming with the clouds of heaven.” In 
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Jewish literature this title as descriptive of the Messiah 
seems to have been used, though there is still some dis- 
pute as to the date of the references in such books as 
Enoch and Esdras. 

There seems little doubt that Jesus, in using the 
title, meant to assert His Messiahship and that it was 
so understood by the people. That, however, leads us 
to ask why this title should be applied to the Messiah 
and why so constantly employed by Jesus. It no doubt 
strongly asserts His humanity. He was really and un- 
mistakably a “son of man,” a member of the human 
race, a child of Adam. We may, therefore, consider 
that Jesus uses it to set forth His own lowliness and 
His actual identification with humanity. 

But it goes further. He is not simply suds 708 évOpdzov 
“a son of man” as Ezekiel was; but He is 6 suds rod 
avOpsrov *‘the Son of man,’’ in some very definite and 
emphatic sense. Does it not suggest that He is the 
Ideal Man, humanity at its highest and best, the very 
flower and glory of the race? This, at least, it must 
mean. If “son of man” is equivalent to “man,” then 
“the Son of man” must be equivalent to The Man, the 
Man pre-eminently, the distinguished Man. 

Every one will remember Dr. Liddon’s great utter- 
ance: “But the title Son of man ~. . . does not 
merely assert His real incorporation with our kind; it 
exalts Him indefinitely above us all as the representa- 
tative, the ideal, the pattern Man. He is in a special 
sense, the Son of Mankind, the genuine offspring of 
the race. His is the Human Life which does justice 
to the idea of humanity. All human history tends to 
Him or radiates from Him. He is the point in which 
humanity finds its unity; as St. Irenaeus says, “He 
recapitulates it.’ He closes the earlier history of our 
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race; He inaugurates its future. Nothing local, tran- 
sient, individualizing, national, sectarian dwarfs the 
proportions of His world-embracing character; He 
rises above the parentage, the blood, the narrow horizon 
which bounded as it seemed His human life; He is the 
Archetypal Man, in whose presence distinctions of race, 
intervals of ages, types of civilization, degrees of mental 
culture are as nothing. . . . asthe Son of man then 
our Lord is the Messiah; He is a true member of our 
human race, and He is moreover its Pattern and Rep- 
resentative, since He fulfils and exhausts that moral 
Ideal to which man’s highest and best aspirations have 
ever pointed onward.” 

These are weighty words, and beautiful as weighty, 
and true as beautiful. I think, however, that the title 
as used by Christ carries us still further. Why should 
He so solemnly and emphatically claim to be Son of 
man, unless He knew that He was something more than 
man? If He were only a man, whence the need for the 
perpetual assertion of that fact? If He were indeed 
the ideal man, the representative man, the pattern man, 
how came He to be that? Must there not be something 
supra-human behind the human manifestation? Must 
He. not be different from all other men in order to be 
the summation of humanity, the crown and flower, the 
ideal, archetypal Man? I think we are compelled to 
see in the adoption of this title a confession of the in- 
trinsic and divine dignity of His nature. It points to 
the condescension which brought the divine One into 
human conditions; it stands in implied anthithesis and 
closest relation to His other august title, Son of God. 

Conceive, if you can, any ordinary man gravely 
asserting on all possibile occasions that he was really a 
man, a member of the race, a son of Adam. It would 
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be intolerable. He would become a laughing stock or 
an object of pity. True, there have been times when 
men have proclaimed their humanity, but it has not 
been for the purpose of asserting the patent fact, but 
of justifying some action. As in the famous case of 
Terence so often quoted, “Homo sum: humam nthil a 
me alienum puto’ (I am a man and I deem nothing 
human indifferent to me). It is said that when these 
words were first recited in the theater at Rome there 
was tumultuous applause. But it was not the assertion 
“T am a man,” that evoked the applause, but the senti- 
ment that, as a man, one should be interested in all 
human affairs. Cicero, in his Offices, quotes the pas- 
sage with approval, and Augustine, to whom we are 
indebted for the information concerning the way in 
which the Roman audience greeted the sentiment, ex- 
presses the same idea in his own words, “Omnis homo 
est omni homini proximus, nec ulla cogitanda est 
longinquitas generis ubi est natura communis” (Every 
man is neighbor to every man, nor should any distance 
of relationship be considered where there is a common 
nature). 

It is not, however, in such a manner that Christ says 
He is a man or Son of man; it is His way of describing 
Himself on all occasions, and is altogether unaccount- 
able if He were nothing more than man. So far from 
using the name in connections which would emphasize, 
as Terence does, an interest in humanity, it is most fre- 
quently used in connections which imply His superiority 
to human conditions, as may readily be seen by a 
reference to the passages where the title occurs. These 
I purpose noticing, especially referring to the instances 
given by the Synoptists. 

The first time that Matthew reports Him employ- 
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ing the title is in His answer to the scribe who, 1m- 
pressed by His teaching, said to Him, “Master I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” Then said 
Jesus, with the view of testing his sincerity, “The foxes 
have holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” Thus He 
emphasizes His human destitution, suggesting, in so 
doing, the difference between Himself and other men 
generally, yet withal not repudiating the proffered de- 
votion; while at the same time, to another who asks per- 
mission to bury his father, He gives the imperial in- 
junction, “Follow me and let the dead bury their dead.” 

But perhaps the very first time that He is reported 
to have used the title is in connection with the incident 
given by all three Evangelists—by Mark and Luke at 
an earlier stage than the previous incident—the healing 
of the paralytic, an incident whose testimony to His 
divinity is most luminous and very emphatic, and we 
have the conjunction of the title with the claim to high- 
est authority, “That ye may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins.” Here certainly 
is no mere assertion of community of interests with 
men. Such community may indeed be assumed in the 
title, but the assertion is as to community of interests 
with God; though Son of man, He claims the preroga- 
tive of God only. 

In Matthew 10:23, in the discourse given to the dis- 
ciples as He sent them forth to teach and to work mira- 
cles in His name, He says, “Ye shall not have gone 
over the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come.” 
What exact phase of His coming is here indicated it 
may not be easy to determine, but that He claims more 


than human power is manifest throughout the whole 
discourse. 
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In Matthew 11:19, contrasting the style of His life 
with that of His forerunner, He says, “The Son of 
man came eating and drinking”; yet in the same con- 
nection He declares the terrible doom of the cities re- 
jecting His words and passes on to that sublime utter- 
ance concerning His intimate and unique knowledge of 
the Father, an utterance which is unsurpassed as a claim 
to equality with the Eternal. 

In Matthew 12:8 (Mark 2:28, Luke 6:5) He 
affirms that the Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath, 
again a suggestive conjunction, greatness, not lowli- 
ness, being the suggestion. In verse 32 of the same 
chapter there is a clear implication of His divine dignity 
in the assertion that speaking a word against Him 
is a sin unspeakably great, though it may be par- 
doned; it is only surpassed by the unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Such language would be un- 
meaning if Christ were only aman. In verse 40 of this 
chapter He again uses the title, “As Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the fish’s belly; so shall the 
Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth,” His resurrection as attesting His mis- 
sion and His divine dignity being the prominent 
thought. 

In Matthew 13, in the parable of the sower, He 
speaks of Himself as the Son of man who soweth the 
good seed, and as the Son of man who, at the last, shall 
send forth His angels to gather out of His Kingdom 
all things that offend. That is, the Son of man is the 
author of the life of the righteous and the decider of the 
fate of all men. So in Matthew 16:27, the Son of man 
is to come in the glory of His Father with His angels 
to reward every man according to his works. Coming 
down from the Mount of Transfiguration, He bids the 
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disciples, with the glories of the Transfiguration still 
fresh in mind, tell the vision to no man till the Son of 
man be risen from the dead, and He assures them that 
the Son of man must suffer many things. The suffer- 
ings might indeed tell of the humanity, but the suffer- 
ing of the transfigured One, and especially the rising 
again from the dead, must point to a supra-human 
nature. There are various other statements concerning 
the death and resurrection in which the title occurs in 
the same way—“‘the Son of man must suffer and be put 
to death and the third day rise again.” 

Matthew and Luke both give, though in different 
connections, that sublime statement, “The Son of man 
is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” In 
the statement considered in itself Divinity is implied, 
for surely it is a more than human work to save the lost. 
The Old Testament saints knew that “Salvation is of 
Jehovah,” and they gloried in the fact that God Him- 
self was their salvation. The church has ever instinc- 
tively felt that the Saviourhood of Jesus involved His 
Divinity. In both Evangelists, the context of this pas- 
sage heightens the idea of Divinity. Luke follows it 
with the parable of the nobleman in which Jesus rep- 
resents Himself as King and Judge. Matthew follows 
it with the impressive statements concerning the power 
Christ gives to His church, one of these statements 
being nothing less thana claim to omnipresence as well 
as to supreme authority, “Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

In Matthew 19:28-29 the title occurs in connection 
with the claim to give rewards in glory to those who 
render to Him the whole-hearted devotion of their life: 
“Ye which have followed me, in the regeneration when 
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the Son of man shall sit upon the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. And every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting 
life.” 

In Matthew 20:18 we have another of the statements 
concerning the sufferings and resurrection of the Son 
of man, while in verse 21, at the conclusion of His ex- 
position of the principles of true greatness, with its im- 
plication of His own supremacy, we have the great 
utterance, “Even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” It could then be no ordinary life. 
No one man, not the best of men, could be a ransom for 
any, far less for many. Of old the Psalmist said, 
“None of them can by any means redeem his brother or 
give to God a ransom for him.” The Man who can 
calmly speak of His life being given as a ransom for 
many, must be conscious of a dignity and worth far sur- 
passing that of earth’s noblest sons. 

In the final prophetic discourse the phrase, “Son of 
man,” occurs, in Matthew’s report, six times in reference 
to His coming in glory and is interchanged with 
“Christ” and “Lord.” So in Matthew 25 twice it is 
used in a similar connection, the coming of the Son 
of man in glory, the second reference being made most 
emphatic, for He is Lord of angels, King of saints, and 
Judge of all. In Matthew 26 there are three instances 
of it: “The Son of man is betrayed to be crucified.” 
“The Son of man goeth as it is written of him: but woe 
unto that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! it 
had been good for that man if he had not been born.” 
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Again we mark the.tone of supra-human majesty in 
this solemn assertion of the consequences of hostile re- 
lation to the Son of man. 

Now I think our examination of these passages war- 


rants the statement made at the commencement, that | 


in almost every passage where the title occurs it is used 
in close connection with some assertion of the superior-— 
ity of Christ and often as part of His assertion of — 
supra-human dignity. So that “the Son of man” must _ 
be taken as indicating, not simply close relation to the — 
human race, but a relation that is unique, a relation that 
is not a natural, human outgrowth, but the result of a — 
divine condescension. 

I have left till now for special consideration two in- - 
stances of the use of the title where it is identified with 
the other titles, “Son of God” and “the Christ.” I take 
it for granted, though space considerations prevent me 
from adducing the proof, that both these titles con- 
note Divinity in their New Testament usage; and if we 
find “Son of man” made equal to these, it will 
strengthen our contention as to its loftiness of mean- 
ing. It is rather significant that, in the two passages 
which I proceed to notice, the identification occurs in 
connection with definite, deliberate questioning on the 
points at issue. So that it is not simply a case of inci- 
dental allusion, vague reference, passing illustration, or 
partial application, but of definitive, distinct pronounce- 
ments; not in the nature of obiter dicta, but rather ex 
cathedra, authoritative declarations. 

On one occasion Christ puts the question to 
His critics, “What think ye of Christ?” The all- 
important, perpetually decisive question. In Matthew 
16 He puts a similar question to His disciples, “Who do 
men say that I the Son of man am?’ In the former 
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case, He wished His opponents to test their own ideas 
of the Christ in the light of Scripture. Here He wishes 
His disciples to test the ideas of the common people 
and their own in the light of all they have seen and 
known of Him. The Personality involved is the Son 
of man. ‘I, who am the Son of man. I, who constantly 
call myself the Son of man. What idea have men con- 
cerning Me?’ The answer is ready, but far from con- 
clusive. “Some say that thou art John the Baptist; 
some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets.”” Men had not made up their minds about 
Him. They had been impressed, awed, astonished, be- 
wildered; they were certain that He was no ordinary 
individual, no common prophet; they knew not quite 
in what rank to place Him, but they were sure He was 
some great one, so great that, at the very least, He 
must be equal to the greatest prophets their nation had 
known. “But who say ye that I am?” 

Prompt as an echo, definite as a creed comes Peter’s 
avowal: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” ‘Thou, the Son of man, art the Christ, the 
promised One, and as such nothing less than the Son 
of the Living God, Son of God in a sense which is true 
of no one else.’ 

If this is an excess of hero worship on the part of 
Peter, if his reverent affection for his Master has car- 
ried him too far, and led him involuntarily and unwar- 
rantably to attribute supra-human dignity to Jesus, 
now is the time for a modest, morally sensitive, honor- 
able, true man to correct the mistake, to reject the mis- 
directed devotion, to repudiate the too lofty title. But 
so far from doing anything of the kind, Jesus finds de- 
light in the ascription, passes the highest eulogy upon 
His devoted follower, and attributes his glowing con- 
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fession to the direct revelation of God: “Blessed art 
thou Simon Bar-jonas: for flesh and blood hath not 


revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in © 


heaven.” 


Nor can it be alleged that Jesus was in the habit — 


of simply accommodating Himself to the prejudices of 


His disciples because it would have served no good pur- — 


pose to attempt to correct them. The thought borders _ 
on blasphemy and, in this case, has not even the appear- — 
ance of any foundation, since Christ not only does not — 


correct, but goes out of His way, in the most solemn 


and impressive manner, to confirm the statement of — 


Peter. While in what follows we have an instance of — 
the way in which He distinctly refused to accommo- — 


date Himself to His disciples’ fancies and did deliber- 
ately correct their mistakes. For Peter tries to per- 
suade Him not to go up to Jerusalem to face the suf- 
ferings and death predicted, still feeling strongly, in. 
spite of his wondrous confession, that his Master ought 
not to die but should appear among men as the glorious 
Messiah about to establish His Kingdom. At once 
Jesus rebukes him, saying, “Get thee behind me, Satan: 
thou art an offence unto me; for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men.” Thus 
He utterly repudiates the common conception that the 
Messiah should be a glorious king, and in the light of 
that repudiation His glad and thankful acceptance of 
the great confession is all the more suggestive. 

The other passage is the High Priestly interroga- 
tion and the Saviour’s answer. Here again we have 
direct questioning and distinct answering. This time 
it is Jesus who is questioned. The very question, in 
substance, with which He had tested His enemies and 
His disciples is now made to test Himself. In the most 
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solemn manner, equivalent to putting a man to his 
oath in our law courts, the High Priest says, “I adjure 
thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou 
be the Christ, the Son of God’”—“the Son of the 
Blessed,” as Mark gives it. A plain, direct answer 
must be given, and Jesus gives it. Calmly, with simple 
yet majestic dignity, He says, “Thou hast said: never- 
theless I say unto you, hereafter shall ye see the Son of 
man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven.” That is, ‘Ye shall see Me, Son 
of man, Son of God, the Christ,’ thus again making the 
three titles equivalent, and in doing so not by any means 
lowering any of them, but rather lifting them all up to 
a very high plane of meaning. It is not that “the 
Christ”’ or “the Son of God” is brought down to mean 
something less as “Son of man,” but these, bearing their 
fullest signification, are linked with “Son of man” in 
its highest conception as Lord of the universe, sovereign 
Judge, supreme manifester of the Father’s glory. 

Well might the High Priest rend his clothes and 
say, “He hath spoken blasphemy.” If Jesus is not 
what He here claims to be, He is guilty of blasphemy 
such as has no parallel in the history of the ages. But 
just in proportion to the greatness of the blasphemy, 
on the assumption that He speaks the truth as we must 
believe He does, is the strength of the testimony to 
His glory and majesty, His divine Personality. 

The title is not found so frequently on the lips of 
Christ in the Fourth Gospel, but it is significant, and 
an incidental proof of harmony with the Synoptists, 
that it occurs in similar connections, generally suggest- 
ing the idea of superhuman greatness. In the briefest 
manner we indicate these instances. 

To Nathanael He declares that he will. see the 
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angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son 
of man. The Son of man is to be the great medium of 
communication between earth and Heaven. To Nico- 
demus He says that “no man hath ascended up to 
heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the 
Son of man which is in heaven.” His origin is heavenly, 
His destiny is heavenly, His rightful place is Heaven. 
In the same breath He declares that the Son of man 
must be uplifted on the cross as the only source of sal- 
vation. To the Jews He asserts (5:27) that the Father 
hath given Him authority to execute judgment, 
“because he is the Son of man.” In His discourse at 
Capernaum He says that the Son of man gives the 
food of the soul, “the meat that endureth unto eternal 
life,” and that He hath been sealed by God the Father. 
In the same discourse He says that only through eat- 
ing the flesh of the Son of man can any soul have spiri- 
tual life, and speaks of the Son of man “ascending 
where he was before.” On another occasion He told 
the Jews that when they had “lifted up the Son of 
man” they should know that He was especially under 
the favor of the Father (8:28). In the remaining two 
passages (12:23; 13:31) He speaks of the glorification 
of the Son of man. In every case it is dignity rather 
than lowliness that is connoted, and a work is assigned 
Him transcending human power. 

It has been well said that the humanity of Christ 
proves His Divinity, and with equal truth we may say 
that the lowly-sounding title “Son of man,” in its 
implications and associations, trembles with all the 
signification of full Divinity. 


LonpDon, ENGLAND. 


THE INSPIRATIONAL IDEALS OF THE 
LAY MOVEMENT 


By Rev. J. E. Crawrorp, Associate Secretary, Stewardship Department, 
General Board of Lay Activities, Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
Tue Jewish temple was divided into three parts, the 
outer court, which was open to all; the holy place, to 
which the priests had daily access to trim the lamps and 
burn incense; the holy of holies, into which none but the 
High Priest was permitted to go, under penalty of 
death, and he only once a year, on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The holy place and the holy of holies were sepa- 
rated by a large veil, sixty feet long and twenty feet 
wide. This veil was made of the richest and strongest 
tapestry. On the day of the crucifixion, at the hour of 
sacrifice, as the officiating priest was ministering at the 
golden altar, he beheld a strange and startling spectacle. 
The vast and gorgeous veil, which concealed the sacred 
inner shrine and behind which only one man alive had 
ever been, was rent in twain from top to bottom by an 
invisible hand. “And, behold, the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom” (Matt. 

27:51). 

This symbolic event was one of the supernatural 
manifestations accompanying the death of our Lord, 
and portended what had been achieved by the sacrifice 
on Calvary. It signified the passing of the old system 
with its temple and ritual, the tearing down of the mid- 
dle wall of partition between priests and people, Jews 
and Gentiles, male and female, bond and free, and the 
opening of a way, by Christ through the veil of His 
flesh, for all believers to enter into holy communion and 
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fellowship with the Father. Christianity “has abolished 
Judaism with its signs, seals, rites, and ceremonies.” 
The “imposing grandeur of Jewish worship” is gone. 
“The clouds of incense and sacrifice have long since” 
ceased to float “from the hill of Moriah, and the pile of 
architectural marble which crowned its summit lies in 
ruins. No longer does the music from sanctified clois- 
ters pour its melodies over the hills of Jerusalem, and 
call thousands of worshippers to the housetops.” The 
Shekinah has departed from the sanctuary of Jacob, 
and, disdaining courts and veils, now “dwells in cloud- 
less glory in the institutions of the Christian Church,” 
while the Son of God, who is our great High Priest for- 
ever, has entered the holiest of the holies in the “temple 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” and hav- 
ing sprinkled the mercy seat with His own precious 
_ blood now ever lives to make intercession for us. 
Henceforth there is free access for every man to 
God through Him, and whosoever will may pass in to 
the very heart of the throned Christ and live close by 
His side. The rent veil, then, is the charter of the uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers. As such this mysteri- 
ous miracle is the messenger of a momentous Gospel 
message—a message of universal privilege, universal 
responsibility, and universal opportunity. 


THe UNIVERSALITY OF SPIRITUAL PRIVILEGE 


The rent veil proclaims the equal and exalted priestly 
privileges of all believers. The narrow and exclusive 
priesthood of the Jews has given place to the wider and 
general priesthood which God had in view from the 
beginning. The promise to the Hebrews, “Ye shall be 
unto me a kingdom of priests,” now extends to all Chris- 
tians, who are in reality today the true Israel of God. 
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The dispensation which the prophet Joel foresaw, in 
which, without animal sacrifice or any human inter- 
mediary, “whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved,” has arrived. The Apostle Peter made 
this plain on the day of Pentecost, and many years later 
he wrote to the disciples of the dispersion: “Ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood.” The beloved 
John in the book of Revelation catalogues as one of the 
accomplishments of the atoning Christ the fact that He 
“hath made us kings and priests unto God.” 

The term “priest” is nowhere used in the New Testa- 
ment to refer to any officer of the Christian church, 
whether pastor, evangelist, teacher, bishop, or apostle. 
St. Paul in listing the various gifts of the ascended 
Christ does not say, He gave some priests. Except 
where it relates to the priestly office of Christ, this term 
is consistently applied in the New Testament church to 
the individual disciple, and this is its correct significance. 
Justin Martyr declared concerning all Christians, “Ye 
are the true highpriestly race of God.” Irenaeus 
affirmed, “All the disciples of the Lord are Levites and 
priests.” Martin Luther wrote, “All who believe in 
Christ are kings and priests of Christ.” John Calvin 
said, “Protestants proceeding from the idea of the 
priesthood of all Christians regard the clergy not as an 
order of men specifically distinct from the laity, but as 
the body of teachers and servants of the Church.” 

If all Christians are priests, then as such they are 
equal before God, and the terms “minister” and “lay- 
man’ refer to differences of function, and not of order. 
God makes no distinction of superiority or inferiority 
between lay priests and clerical priests. No man is 
nearer to God on account of his profession, position or 
station in life than any other man. The bridge that 
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leads to God is the same for every man; it is the blood 
of Christ. Through the merit of His death all the in- 
alienable and exalted privileges which inhere in priest- 
hood belong to all believers alike. “Every one,” said 
Jeremy Taylor, “can build a chapel in his breast, him- 
self the priest, his heart the sacrifice, and the earth he 
treads on the altar.” In the sanctuary of the soul we 
can be alone with God on the crowded street as truly as 
in the solitude of some peaceful sylvan retreat. As the 
poet says, 
There is a viewless cloistered room, 
As high as heaven, as fair as day, 
Where though my feet may join the throng, 
My soul can enter in, and pray. 

Oh! the rapture, the blessedness, the inspiration, and 
the ineffable glory which we experience and enjoy as 
priests in personal communion with God! Over the 
praying soul Heaven bends; its glories encompass him; 
its grace transforms him; its brightness illuminates him 
with a light that was never on land or sea; all the 
spiritual riches of the universe that come within our 
grasp, when by faith we enter the inner court, yea all 
priestly joys, blessings, and privileges, appertain to 
laymen as well as to preachers. 

Do you know what it is to be a layman? Are you 
familiar with the fundamental meaning of the word? 
It is derived from the Greek laos, which was the special 
title given to God’s chosen people to distinguish them 
from the surrounding nations. Instead of being used 
merely in a negative sense to designate one who is not 
an ordained clergyman, layman is a lofty, noble, and 
inspired word of positive spiritual import, implying the 
possession of the glory of covenanted access to God and 
intimacy with Him. To be a layman is to be one of the 
people whom God has made to be His very own, a mem- 
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ber of His great family of kings and priests. A proper 
emphasis upon the doctrine of the personal priesthood 
of all believers is one of the paramount needs of Chris- 
tendom. Such emphasis will not detract from the 
sacred office and calling of the Christian ministry, but 
will rather encourage and strengthen the hands of the 
clergy by ushering in a mighty era of activity and prog- 
ress on the part of the laity. For it will tend to the 
rightful realization of the high position of all the mem- 
bers of the body of Christ, and bring to the laymen a 
new vision of their birthright as Christians. 


Tue UNIVERSALITY OF SPIRITUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The rent veil lays bare the common and equal responsi- 
bility which rests upon all believers as priests. Duties 
always accompany privileges. Universal spiritual 
privilege involves universal spiritual responsibility. 
The Great Commission was spoken, not just for the 
Twelve or for the assembled disciples, but it was given 
to them in their corporate capacity for the whole body 
of the church. The same marching orders were issued 
alike to both lay and clerical soldiers in the King’s army. 
Not only in the direct declaration of imperial command, 
but also in the other forms and figures in which the Great 
Commission appears in the Bible, a common responsi- 
bility is patent or implied. The famous message of the 
Master concerning the building of His church was in- 
tended not for Peter alone, but for all who believe as 
Peter did. Paul compared the church to a body, of 
which all its members are a vital and necessary part. 
Peter likened it to a temple in whieh all believers are 
living stones. In the apostolic age no attempt was 
made to put all the responsibility for the propagation 
of the Gospel upon the shoulders of the apostles and the 
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ministry. We read inthe Book of Acts that, following 
the persecution which arose about Stephen, the disciples 
at Jerusalem were all scattered abroad, except the 
apostles, and went everywhere preaching the Word. 

The primitive obligation resting upon the entire 
membership to bear witness for Christ has never been 
repealed. It is the duty of the office-bearers to make all 
the members effective in the work of the church. We 
preachers should not claim, nor should the laymen de- 
pute to us, the whole responsibility for the Kingdom’s 
welfare. The tendency -to throw the responsibility 
which belongs to all alike upon the clergy as a profes- 
sional burden is a calamity. 

Where did this disposition come from? Not from 
the Bible; not from Christ; not from the apostles; not 
from the early church. Whence then did it come? 
From Rome and the world. For the first two cen- 
turies of Christian history the whole body of believers 
were regarded as priests and accepted their priestly re- 
sponsibilities, but in the third century there was a rising 
inelination to exalt the clergy above the laity, and the 
sacerdotal term began to be applied to the clergy alone. 
Gradually the laymen were withdrawn from sharing 
the work of the church, even the reading of the Scrip- 
tures being denied them, until in the sixth century prac- 
tically no lay element was engaged in any form of reli- 
gious activity whatever. Thus came what Gibbon calls 
“the memorable distinction between laymen and 
clergy.” 

This distortion of the pristine ideal of Christian 
priesthood, this perversion of the common and equal 
responsibility of all disciples, resulted in increasing 
worldliness, decadence of worship, and corruption in 
morals. From that time on each successive reformation 
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had as its animating spirit the desire to restore to the 
laity their primitive privileges and prerogatives, until 
finally the Protestant Reformation under Luther un- 
chained the Bible and brought relief to the common 
people from the imposition of Romanism. When 
Protestant laymen today shirk their personal religious 
responsibility they should beware. For they are hark- 
ing back to the clericalism and ecclesiolatry of the Dark 
Ages; they are neglecting their own proper priesthood; 
they are hiding their talent in a napkin; they are con- 
cealing their candle under a bushel; they are disregard- 
ing their duty as professed disciples of Christ. 

Our Heavenly Father has put His church in the 
world and given His children the task of making dis- 
ciples of all the people in it. None of us have a right 
to be idle pensioners on the pay-roll of Heaven, and no 
priest can delegate his priestly functions in the King- 
dom of God to another. No minister can do your work 
of proclaiming the Gospel; no one can be your proxy 
in the service of Christ; no one can take your place in 
the trenches in the army of the Lord. When we con- 
sider that only one-third of the people of the world are 
nominally Christian, and that only one-tenth of them 
are Protestant communicants; when we consider that 
more than half the people in America are unidentified 
with any church; that sixty-two per cent. of our church 
members are women; that on an average less than half 
the members attend the Sunday morning service, and 
about twenty per cent. the Sunday evening service; that 
about fifty per cent. contribute to the local church bud- 
get, and about thirty-three per cent. to connectional and 
missionary causes; and that fifty per cent. of the mem- 
bers provide ninety per cent. of the church’s income, 
while less than twenty-five per cent. render any per- 
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sonal service whatever, is it not high time for us to re- 
discover, re-emphasize, revive, and revitalize this truth 
of the universal priesthood of all disciples, this doctrine 
that invokes a higher lay standard and creates a deeper 
sense of lay responsibility? We must marshall the lay 
forces of Christendom more completely to save them — 
and to meet the enlarged and enlarging responsibilities 
of the new day. 


Tuer UNIVERSALITY OF SPIRITUAL OppoRTUNITY 


The rent veil reveals to all believers their priestly op- 
portunities for service. In the Kingdom of Christ 
there is universality of spiritual privilege, spiritual re- 
sponsibility, and spiritual opportunity. Every Chris- 
tian can act as a priest to lead men to God. The most 
scientific, fundamental, and effective method of spread- 
ing the Kingdom is personal testimony. This way is 
open to all. Christ expects His followers to report their 
experience to others. When even the humblest believer 
is possessed with an experience of grace, lo, a voice in 
his soul, saying, “Go, O priest of mine, and tell what the 
Lord has done for you.’ 

Does some one inquire, “What can I do; I am only a 
layman?’ I would answer that there is more need for 
those who can talk about religion than there is for those 
who can preach about it. The work of the ordained 
minister is professional, that of the layman voluntary. 
The energy of the church as a whole is expressed more 
intensely through its unordained witness-bearers, who 
speak because they are aflame with love and conviction. 

“What can I do; I am only a layman?’ Consider 
God’s use of laymen in the past to advance His cause 
and glorify Him. Enoch, the companion of God, who 
was translated that he should not see death, was a lay- 
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man, and before his translation he had this testimony 
that he pleased God. Abraham, the friend of God, 
whom God chose to be the head and founder of the 
Hebrew race, and with whom he made an everlasting 
covenant, was a layman. Jacob, the prince of God, who 
wrestled all night long in prayer and prevailed to have 
power with God and with men, was a layman. Joseph, 
that fine pattern of purity for the young manhood of 
the world, was a layman. David, the man after God’s 
own heart, was a layman. Solomon, the wisest man, 
was a layman. Stephen, the first Christian martyr, was 
a layman. Luke, the only Gentile writer of the Bible, 
the author of one of the most beautiful books ever 
written—the Gospel that bears his name, and the first 
historian of the Christian church, was a layman. 

All the great revivals of history have been made 
possible by the activity of laymen. The first was in the 
apostolic age and extended the Gospel throughout Asia; 
the second was the Protestant Reformation conducted 
by lay monks who broke with the hierarchy of Rome; 
the third was the Wesleyan movement, which belted the 
world with the help of lay preachers. 

“What can I do; I am only a layman? It was 
Robert Raikes, a layman, who launched the Sunday 
School movement; it was a layman named George 
Williams who organized the Young Men’s Christian 
Association; it was Marshall Hudson, a layman, who 
initiated the Baraca movement; the names of two lay- 
men, Mr. Riis and Miss Adams, are inseparably linked 
with the inauguration of social settlement work; it was 
a layman, John B. Sleman, Jr., who inspired and pro- 
moted the organization of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. ‘Two of the outstanding apostles of the 
Christian religion today are laymen—John R. Mott and 
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Robert E. Speer. Is there a minister who means more 
to the Kingdom of God than John R. Mott, or is there 
a preacher anywhere who wields as much influence for 
Christianity as Robert E. Speer? . 

‘What can I do; I am only a layman? There are 
not enough and never will be enough ordained men to 
win the whole world for Christ. Millions of souls will 
never hear the Gospel unless laymen help to tell the 
story. Moreover, laymen have opportunities that are 
closed to the ministry. Intimate association with the 
business world gives them access to many whom they 
may win for their Lord. It is theirs to represent Christ 
in the busy marts and markets of the world, in the home 
and on the street, in the field and in the shop. We are 
not reaching the world as rapidly as we should by mil- 
lions of paces. We are not discipling our own country 
fast enough to guarantee a Christian nation to future 
generations. All the American churches representing 
a membership of more than forty-six million, reported 
last year a net gain of only 807,256. 

If the church does not increase numerically she will 
dwindle and die. Here is the supreme opportunity for 
the laymen to come to the rescue. We could save every 
person in America in sixteen months if each professing 
Christian would average one convert for every twelve 
months. We could reach every person in the world with 
the Gospel in two years if each nominal Christian would 
carry the message to two others. If the one hundred 
and seventy million Protestant members would each 
win one soul a year, we would bring the whole world to 
a personal knowledge of Christ in nine years. Indi- 
vidual evangelism would make the church “bright as 
the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” In a critical time a Greek orator counselled 
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his countrymen not to trust to mercenaries, but pointed 
out that the secret of success was to take the field in 
person. The greatest chance the church has to fulfill 
her mission is to enlist every layman to utilize his 
priestly opportunities for service. 


Tue PracticaL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
PriestHooD OF BELIEVERS 


We have considered the priestly privileges, responsi- 
bilities, and opportunities of all Christians as symbolic- 
ally taught by the rent veil. Now what is the combined 
practical significance of this threefold lesson? 

The universal acceptance in principle and practice 
of this doctrine of the priesthood of all believers will 
call out the manhood, talent, and genius of the laymen 
of Christendom as nothing else will, and bring back a 
lost glory to the earth. Already this principle, which 
embodies as a corollary the equality of all men before 
God, has wrought untold blessings in political institu- 
tions and industrial and social life. It has been instru- 
mental in emancipating multitudes who were degraded 
and oppressed, in removing artificial barriers between 
classes, and in the diffusion of a philanthropy that is. un- 
trammelled by party or race. From this inspired truth 
sprang our American ideals of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

The ultimate solution of all our religious problems 
lies in the full realization of this exalted doctrine. Will 
not a real priest be an evangelist, a soul-winner; will he 
not be a social service worker, an antiseptic to help save 
the world from corruption; will he not be a zealous mis- 
sionary, seeing that every member of the human family 
is a potential priest; will he not be the friend of educa- 
tion that leads to God and trains for higher living and 
greater usefulness; will he not be a Christian steward, 
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paying the priest’s tithe to the great High Priest and 
shaping the whole of his business consistent with his 
profession; will he not be an ambassador, a witness, a 
lay speaker, telling of the saving grace and power of 
the Gospel in his life? 

We cannot alter or improve the revealed truths and 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity. These are the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. But God expects us to 
improve the machinery of the church from age to age. 
We need twentieth century harness for Christendom’s 
first century ideals and experience, a plan and program 
that will dignify each member of the church with a defi- 
nite place of service. To train lay workers and develop 
the vast lay resources that are now dormant is a phase 
of our work as ministers that is second only to the public 
presentation of the Gospel message. 


Tuer UNIVERSALITY OF SPIRITUAL REWARDS 


The rent veil reminds us that the rewards of the Chris- 
tian life are offered to all believers alike. Those re- 
wards are not determined by differences in position and 
distinctions of order, but are based solely on sainthood 
and service. 

In the solemn hour and article of death when time 
and eternity meet, when the ringing of the bells on the 
other shore is heard, and we pass out into the great in- 
visible beyond, the calm, sweet assurance that our 
eternal welfare is secure is the happy experience of the 
layman as well as the preacher. “Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of his saints,” said the psalmist 
—not one of his saints, nor a few of his saints, but all 
of his saints. “Death is yours,” wrote St. Paul to all 
the saints at Corinth, in taking an inventory of the 
possessions of the child of God. Some of the sweetest 
testimonies that have ever been left behind have come 
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from the lips of men and women who have filled humble 
and obscure places in the Kingdom of God. The last 
time I ever saw my dear old father, who was a layman, 
he was Janguishing on a bed of pain, and said, “Son, I 
am just lying here waiting my Master’s will.” When 
the end came he pointed up and said, “It is all right.” 
The question in the last day will not be, “Were you a 
preacher or a layman?’ but, ‘Were you faithful in the 
work to which God called you?’ 

One of the chief joys of the minister in Heaven, I 
sometimes think, will be the association of the choice 
souls who fought loyally and bravely by his side in the 
battles of the Kingdom here below, and helped to make 
his ministry a success. Two years ago the spirit of one 
of God’s nobleman took its flight from the tabernacle 
of clay in Los Angeles, and winged its way to the 
celestial world. He was the chairman of the board of 
stewards of his church. I knew him when I was a boy 
preacher. He was the Sunday School superintendent 
and leading layman in a church I served for two years. 
His fidelity and devotion to the church were an inspira- 
tion to me then and have been through the years, and 
I cherish his memory still. R.C. Mitchell was a priest 
of God, and some of these days I expect to strike glad 
hands with him again on the golden streets in the City of 
God, and he will be fully entitled to a place as near the 
throne as I. 

Whether preacher or layman, “he that winneth souls 
is wise,’ and “They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars forever.’”’ Whether preacher or 
layman, he that is “faithful unto death” shall receive 
“a crown of life.” Whether preacher or layman, “to 
him that overcometh” it shall be given “to eat of the 
tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 


THE USE OF IMAGES IN WORSHIP 


A Stupy 1n REticious PsycHoLoGy 


By G. Luverno BickersTApH, Lages, Santa Catharina, Brazil 


A PROMINENT American divine, a Protestant, is quoted 
as asking, in one of his sermons, “Why should we 
criticize Catholics for kneeling before the symbols of 
their religion when millions of Protestants kneel before 
nothing?” I suppose very few Protestants in the 
United States, even those of the most zealous type, look 
upon the use of images, as in the Roman and Greek 
churches for instance, as idolatry; and of course the 
Catholic churches regard it as helpful rather than 
harmful. 

But if this is really the case, if, as is claimed by our 
Catholic friends, images are an aid to devotion, why 
should an all wise and loving Father prohibit their use 
in such plain and unmistakable language as we find 
in Exodus 20:4-6? And this commandment is repeated 
in Deuteronomy 5:8-9: “Thou shalt not make thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath.” It could 
hardly have been for the purpose of guarding against 
the introduction of false gods into the true church, for 
this is provided for in the first commandment: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” 

In Exodus 82 Jehovah Himself is represented as 
profoundly disturbed at the introduction of a golden 
calf, or bull, into His worship, although the people ex- 
pressly declared that it represented for them the divine 
power which had freed them from bondage and was 
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guiding them through the desert wastes; and Aaron 
called the ceremony of its dedication “a feast to the 
Lord.” Moses, although he had eloquently and success- 
fully pleaded the cause of the backsliders before 
Jehovah on the mount, was so wrought up by the sight 
of the image which was supposed to represent divinity, 
that his “anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables out of 
his hands, and brake them beneath the mount. And he 
took the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the 
fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed it upon the 
water, and made the children of Israel drink of it.” 

And when the life work of this aged lawgiver, 
prophet, and poet was nearing completion, with Mount 
Nebo looming ever nearer, he solemnly warns his people 
never to attempt any material representation of the 
Deity: ‘Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves; 
for ye saw no manner of similitude on the day that the 
Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the 
fire; lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven 
image, the similitude of any figure, the likeness of male 
or female” (Deut. 4:15-16). 

Much of the thunder of the prophets, it is true, was 
directed against the gods of the heathen; and the licen- 
tious rites of Baal and Ashtoreth are reflected in their 
sermons, especially in the fierce and pointed denuncia- 
tions of Jeremiah 3 and 18:26-27; Ezekiel 16; and 
Hosea 3; but Isaiah does not hesitate to call the nation 
to account for attempting the impossible feat of repre- 
senting the true God by masterpieces of sculpture in 
gold and silver (40:18-26). 

There must be something, therefore, particularly 
distasteful to God in man’s attempt to represent Him 
by any material form, and this indeed is pretty plainly 
stated in the commandment which deal with images in 
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worship; and the punitive consequences of such sacrilege 
is declared to reach unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions. 

But surely Jehovah is not a jealous God in the sense 
of arbitrarily defending His dignity to the prejudice of 
His worshipers. As He accepted the temple, with its 
rich carving and embellishments, from the hand of 
Solomon and filled it with the glory of His presence, 
and as He accepts our imperfect imitations of His vir- 
tues, might He not also accept an image offered in good 
faith as an effort to portray in visible form one or more 
of His attributes? Doubtless He could and would if 
the effort tended in any way to exalt or clarify man’s 
conception of the divine attributes. 

But what is the effect on man himself of this attempt 
to portray divinity, or of using such attempted por- 
trayals in his worship? The Psalmist tells us (Ps. 115) 
that idols are stupid things, without breath or sense, and 
adds that those who make or trust in them come in time 
to have the same negative qualities. Let us now see 
what happens when images are brought in as an adjunct 
to the worship of Jehovah Himself. Aaron’s attempt 
to represent the power of God by the figure of a bull 
was abruptly terminated by the sudden arrival and 
energetic action of Moses, before the effect of the ex- 
periment was apparent in the lives of the people. But 
five centuries later, when Jeroboam set up the rebel 
kingdom of Israel, he also introduced figures of bulls 
as symbols of Jehovah, and in presenting them to the 
people used almost the identical words of Aaron: “Be- 
hold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt.” “And,” the sacred writer con- 
tinues, “this thing became a sin: for the people went to 
worship before the one, even unto Dan.” And Jero- 
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boam was known ever after as “the son of Nebat who 
made Israel to sin.” 

It is evident from the sacred narrative that Jero- 
boam had no intention of introducing strange gods, but 
only of making Jehovah worship more attractive in 
order that the people might not go up to Jerusalem to 
worship with their brethren of Judah and there be in- 
duced to renew their allegiance to the house of David. 
Even in the time of Ahab those who officiated at the 
altars of Dan and Bethel considered themselves 
prophets or ministers of the Lord, as is evident from the 
twenty-second chapter of First Kings. But the people 
were accustomed to idolatrous symbols and ceremonies 
and offered little resistance to idolatry in its grossest 
forms (Baal worship) when this was introduced by the 
Princess Jezebel, King Ahab’s consort. 

Judah resisted idol worship much longer and never 
adopted it to the same extent as Israel, because in Jeru- 
salem Jehovah worship was not degraded and cor- 
rupted, as in the Northern Kingdom, by the use of ma- 
terial representations of God. Thus the people could 
always, even in Judah’s darkest hour, perceive a dis- 
tinct line of demarcation between the two cults. This 
gave a mighty leverage to the preaching of the prophets 
and formed a rallying point for the faithful. 

Sanskrit scholars tell us that the oldest Vedic hymns 
reflect a pure monotheism. The God of the heavens 
was worshiped joyously and was the unseen but wel- 
come guest at feasts and festivals given in His honor. 
But eventually material symbols were invented to rep- 
resent the attributes of the Deity, and the road from 
thence to modern Hinduism, with its 33,000 gods and 
its idols innumerable, was short and easy. 

In Latin America, where images are used profusely, 
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not only in churches but in the homes of the people as 
well, their effect in materializing all spiritual conceptions 
is patent at every turn. According to Catholic theology, 
all regularly recognized and canonical saints are consid- 
ered as mediators between God and humanity, and their 
aid is to be invoked in times of stress and trouble. But 
when a devout Latin American speaks of “saints” he 
does not generally refer to spiritual entities in Heaven, 
but to certain images or figures here on earth. Even 
representations of the Christ, crucifixes, and so on, are 
referred to as “saints.” - Moreover these images are 
appealed to, not as mere symbols, but as having power 
in themselves to do good or work harm at their pleasure. 

A certain woman who had moved with her family 
from a neighboring state, traveling the whole way on 
horseback, told me how she had tenderly carried her 
“saints” in her lap the whole distance, and how, when- 
ever she alighted from her horse, her first care was to 
accommodate the little wooden figures comfortably in 
some shady, grassy nook at the foot of a tree, in order 
that they might be pleased to bring continual good luck 
throughout the journey. And, when finally the family 
arrived at its destination without mishap, the good 
woman was convinced that her “saints” had so ordered 
it out of gratitude for the kind treatment they had 
received. 

For some years we had as neighbor an Italian 
woman who used a different and less poetic system with 
her “saints.” Beneath a loose board in the floor of her 
cabin was a damp, dark hole, and in this miniature dun- 
geon the hapless lares and penates were confined when- 
ever anything went wrong about the place; and there 
they remained in durance vile until the wrong was 
righted. One day my wife called and saw her removing 
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a little wooden figure from beneath the floor. The 
woman explained that the lasso had been missing for 
some days and that she was finally obliged to place St. 
Anthony under arrest until it should be found. The 
remedy was effective, of this she was entirely convinced, 
for the missing lasso had appeared within an hour. 

Another woman, for many years a member of our 
church but now gone to her reward, told me of a well- 
to-do neighbor of her younger days who built a chapel 
near his house and stocked it with innumerable images 
arranged on shelves around the room. Every year he 
made a festival in honor of one or another of his “saints” 
in order that he might have good luck throughout the 
year. All the neighbors for miles around would be in- 
vited, and there would be fireworks, with eating and 
drinking galore. On one such occasion, when night 
began to fall and the old people were thinking of home, 
the young men and maidens remembered that it was 
customary to end a festa of this sort with a dance. But 
there was no room about the place with a proper floor 
for dancing except the chapel, and it was doubtful if 
the owner would -allow it to be used for this purpose. 
The woman who told me the story was selected to go to 
the festeiro and seek the desired permission. She began 
with the proposition that the “saints” were friendly and 
would certainly not wish to deprive their young friends 
of this diversion. And then, throwing logic to the 
winds, she suggested that the “saints” be turned face to 
the wall so that they would see nothing and would there- 
fore not be scandalized. ‘This was the argument that 
won; the images were faced about, and the dance pro- 
ceeded to the satisfaction of all. 

These are not exceptional instances of superstition; 
they are illustrations, which might be multiplied indefi- 
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nitely, of the inevitable results of the use of images in 
worship. 

From a textbook prepared by a Jesuit priest (Curso 
de Religiao) and published by the Livraria Salesiana, 
Sao Paulo, I translate ae following, about the evolu- 
tion of paganism: 

“From anthropomorphism they passed on to idola- 
try, that is, to the belief that the statues and images 
were gods, or at least animated by divinity. In a word 
they identified a god with his own statue or image. 
Thus it came about that there were 55 Apollos, 18 
Bachuses, and 61 Jupiters. There was no doctrinal 
teaching (as for example in Christianity) that would 
make the people see that these simulacra were but dif- 
ferent representations of the same person. No: the 
people believed, in all simplicity, that each image was a 
separate god.” (P. 39.) 

However much the Roman Catholic Church may 
have taught and labored to maintain spiritual ideas 
without abolishing material representations, it has not, 
in Latin America at least, succeeded in guarding its 
own people from the monstrous error charged against 
pagan Rome. In Brazil, for example, there are several 
Christs of national fame, such as “The Good Jesus of 
Iguape,” “Jesus de Pirapora,” “Our Lord of the 
Steps,” and so on; and after a residence of over thirty 
years in Brazil I would not attempt to name all the 
Virgin Marys. “Our Lady of the Rock,” “Our Lady 
of the Remedies,” “St. Mary of the Mouth of the Moun- 
tain,” “Our Lady of the Birth Pangs,” “Our Lady of 
the Pleasures,” are a few of the best known. 

These are all looked upon as separate entities, dif- 
fering one from another in miraculous power, and long 
pilgrimages are made to their shrines in the hope of ob- 
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taining favors. The “Good Jesus of Iguape”’ is 
especially famous; there is an annual festival in his 
honor at the little port of Iguape, where the life-size 
statue is seen above the altar in the church, and many 
and wondrous are the miracles ascribed to him, that is, 
to the statue. Of course many educated Catholics look 
askance at these images and profess a skepticism in re- 
gard to the miracles, but I have invariably found these 
scoffers to be quite as lacking in spiritual conceptions 
as are the devout image worshipers. They are gener- 
ally skeptical in regard to the fundamentals of true 
religion. 

The use of images in worship, therefore, produces 
one of two results, each equally disastrous to true spirit- 
ual religion: It fosters a superstitious regard for the 
image itself, which leads to practical idolatry; or it pro- 
duces, by reaction, a skepticism which tends to classify 
all religion as superstition. The process is simple and, 
for most minds, inevitable. The presence of the image 
and the mental attitude which worship imposes causes 
the worshiper subconsciously to attribute personality 
to the image, and this gradually deepens into conviction. 
Of course in children who grow up in an atmosphere 
of image worship this ascription of personality is even 
more spontaneous, because the mind of a child is natur- 
ally animistic. Then, if this innate tendency to animism, 
instead of being corrected by proper religious instruc- 
tion, is further strengthened by precept and example, 
it crystalizes into gross superstition and idolatry. 

Nor do I believe it possible to attain to a pure spirit- 
ual conception of God while kneeling before an image 
which one has been accustomed to reverence or adore, 
or which one accepts as a symbol of Deity. The ma- 
terial image must first be banished from sight and mind 
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in order that the spiritual image may be conceived. At 
the same time we must be careful not to shatter the idol 
with too rude a blow before the good seed of the Gospel 
has had time to gerniinate. If, with no clear conception 
of the invisible, omnipotent and loving God, the grow- 
ing mind is forced to realize the impotence of that which 
it has long regarded as possessed of a subtle power, the 
revulsion of feeling is almost certain to produce skeptic- 
ism, if not avowed atheism. What it frequently does 
produce is an icon Pre ueo a mixture of skepticism 
and superstition. 

God, therefore, was thinking quite as much of man’s ~ 
weakness as of His own dignity when He wrote: “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image. 

Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them.” 


| 
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FIFTY POINTS OF A GOOD CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


A Setr-Ratine TrEst 


By Dr. Herman H. Horne, Professor of the Philosophy of Education, 
New York University 


AN adequate theory of religious or other education in- 
cludes at least these four matters: First, an account of 
the human nature with which we begin; second, an ideal 
of the personal and social goal toward which we should 
move; third, a description of the means to be used in 
moving from where we are toward the desired goal; and 
fourth, some means of measuring our progress on the 
way. 

Accounts of human nature have varied all the way 
from the “totally corrupt” of St. Augustine to the 
totally good of Confucius who traces the source of evil 
to the environment of man. The dominant current view 
perhaps is that human nature is at birth neither good 
nor bad, but potentially either or both, the outcome 
being dependent on the training received and the initial 
capacities for attainment. 

Our infinite goal, to be approximated only in time 
on the earth, is variously stated as the Kingdom of God 
on earth, or the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ, or the rule of the will of God in the hearts of 
men. 

The methods to be used in progressing toward the 
goal are, in general, training in right conduct and in 
right thinking and in right attitudes toward God, 
others, and self. It is the process of habit-formation 
in all departments of life, involving the formation of 
new and different habits as new occasions demand. 
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Of the four necessary things, the methods of meas- 
urement are the latest to be recognized. With the new 
movement for intelligence testing go new methods 
of measuring educational results. There are certain 
advantages in such measurements, such as, the recog- 
nition of standards, a fairer estimate of our present 
status of attainment, an indication of sources of weak- 
ness, and so, it is to be hoped, an added stimulus to 
accelerate our progress toward the chosen objective. 

The following fifty points of a good Church School 
form a kind of measuring rod. Direction: Let each 
reader, if he will, credit his school with two points, in 
each case where the question can be answered in the 
affirmative, or with one point in case only a partially 
affirmative answer can be given. The sum of the points 
will give the percentage indicating the standing of the 
school that is being rated. 

If our school rates as much as 35 per cent. it is “fair” 
as schools generally run. It will be a “good” school that 
can rate as high as 50 per cent. on this scale, and an 
“excellent” school that can rate 75 per cent. or above. 
The points themselves are not discussed in detail; for 
the most part their meaning and merit are obvious. 
Many of the points are closely related and some over- 
lap to some extent. 

1. Has our church a director of religious educa- 
tion? This means some person other than the pastor, 
an employed officer of the church who heads up and 
unifies all the educational work of the church. 

2. Does our Sunday School have the ideal of a 
community-wide membership? That is, does it en- 
deavor to extend to every member of the community 
not affiliated elsewhere an invitation to join our school? 
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3. Is our pastor an active supporter of our school? 
For example, does he report its work to the congrega- 
tion regularly? 

4. Do our teachers have weekly meetings? The 
purpose is for counsel and preparation. Such meetings 
bring to clear consciousness the ideals the school is seek- 
ing to attain. 

5. Has our church a committee on religious educa- 
tion? It might be called a council on religious educa- 
tion. This committee would include ew officio the di- 
rector of religious education or the pastor, or both. 

6. Does our church join in the movement for week- 
day religious instruction? Such work may be done on 
any school day after hours, or on Saturday. 

7. Does our church join in the movement for the 
community religious training school? Such a training 
school prepares teachers of religion. 

8. Are we paying more attention to the results of 
our church machinery than to operating the machine? 
“Attention to results” refers to actual improvement in 
church, community, and individuals. “Operating the 
machine” refers to means and methods. 

9. Does our Sunday School join in the public wor- 
ship of the church for at least a portion of the period? 
This is essential in securing the sense of unity between 
Sunday School and church and in training children in 
habits of church worship. 

10. Does our pastor have a talk for the children 
during this part of the service? It is no small art to 
give such a talk effectively, so that the children do not 
confuse the material illustrations with the ideal truths. 

11. Has our church provided separate suitable 
classrooms for the work of our school? 
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12. Has it also provided needed equipment for our 
work, such as adjustable seats, tables, maps, books, ete. 

13. Has our school a teacher’s professional library ? 
(The names of some reference books are appended to 
this article. ) 

14. Are our teachers graded? ‘This means, are 
they assigned to the grade of work for which they are 
best fitted, and are they fitted for the grade of work to 
which they are assigned ? 

15. Are our classes organized? There may be only 
a minimum of organization, such as president and 
secretary-treasurer. Such organization is necessary for 
group decisions and the carrying out of purposes. 

16. Is there a spirit of co-operation and democ- 
racy in our school? That is, is there a sense of unity 
without social classes or stratification? 

17. Do our teachers do less than half the talking 
in the class period? Careful supervision may be neces- 
sary in order to answer this. 

18. Do our teachers endeavor to follow the lead of 
our pupils? That is, are they guided by the religious 
experiences and needs of our pupils instead of teaching 
the assignment without reference to the interests of the 
class? 

19. Are our classes engaged in definite out-of- 
school social activities with the religious dynamic? Such 
activities include extending invitations, visiting the sick, 
working to improve the social conditions of the com- 
munity in any way. 

20. Have we a normal training class in our school? 
From this class substitute teachers are drawn. 

21. Do our teachers carefully prepare themselves 
for their class meetings? In such case, they can begin 
their work without excuses. 
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22. Does our school teach Biblical literature as 
well as our public schools teach American literature? 
The answer may necessitate a visit to the public schools. 

23. Is there really a spirit of worship in our 
school? At least an atmosphere of reverence and 
thoughtfulness are necessary for worship. 

24. Has our church made a survey of the religious 
needs and moral dangers of our community? In this 
the older Sunday School pupils may assist. 

25. Is our school in helpful touch with both our 
denominational headquarters and other sources of light 
and guidance? 

26. Do we so teach the truth that conduct is 
changed? The daily conduct of our pupils between 
classes would test this. 

27. Do our pupils attend Sunday School because 
they want to, or because they have to? It is better for 
them to come because they want to, but it is better for 
them to come because they have to than not to come 
at all. 

28. Does our school provide instruction in other 
material in addition to the Scriptures? Some one has 
said God did not stop speaking when His book went to 
press. Such additional material would include such 
things as history of the church, history of Christian 
thought, the history of missions, the world Sunday 
School movement, Christianity and world democracy. 

29. Do our intermediate and upper classes have 
as much as forty-five minutes for a class period? 

830. Are our class periods free from outside inter- 
ruptions? This refers to interruptions from the 
machinery of the school itself. 

31. Do our teachers show their interest in their 
pupils between class meetings? 
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32. Is our school just now supporting some defi- 
nite project for the bettering of the community 

33. Is any class in our school supporting in whole 
or in part the work of a particular missionary in our 
city, our country or abroad? 

34. Is our Sunday School so financed by the 
church budget that all Sunday School money goes to 
benevolences? The advantage is that the church senses 
its financial responsibility for the school and the mem- 
bers of the school are trained in giving. 

35. Are our Christmas celebrations so managed 
that our children give as well as receive? 

36. Do our pupils participate freely in the class 
period discussions and activities? 

37. Is 75 per cent. of our church membership en- 
rolled in our Sunday School? This includes the Home 
Department. 

38. Do our Sunday School pupils of adolescent 
age, naturally and without undue urging, enter the 
larger life of the church? 

39. Can our teachers tell stories well? 

40. Are all the children and youth over whom the 
church has oversight pupils in the school? This in- 
cludes the Cradle Roll. 

41. Is there some wise person in authority, next 
above each teacher and officer of the school, with whom 
he shares responsibility? This involves good super- 
vision. 

42. Have we a grade A superintendent? He 
should be a good administrator; able to conduct a wor- 
shipful service; able to select and supervise teachers; 
not an autocrat, but democratic, co-operating and 
counseling with his teachers; still young in mind and 
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heart, if not in years; not a burden bearer but a burden 
sharer. 

43. Are our teachers prompt, regular, attentive, 
orderly and worshipful? 

44. Is our school secretary able to use the records 
in a way to help stimulate the pupils, the teachers, the 
parents, the church board? 

45. Do we succeed not merely in doing things our- 
selves, but in getting our pupils to do them? For 
example, do our pupils do the “home work” and help 
in the work of the home? 

46. Is our school progressive without being fad- 
dish, conservative without being traditional, versatile 
without being stereotyped? 

47. Do the governors and governed form one class, 
or two, in our school? That is, is there a self-governing 
democracy, all-around sharing of responsibility for 
management? 

48. Would our Sunday School be likely to adopt 
a favorable attitude toward the idea of a student coun- 
cil composed of adolescents? 

49. Are our teachers selected and promoted on the 
basis of personality and efficiency only? 

50. Is ours the kind of school which leads us 
naturally to praise it in conversation with our friends? 


Some reference works which may well be included 
in the teachers’ professional library on the general sub- 
ject of the Church School are as follows: 


Athearn, W. S.: Measurements and Standards of Religious 
Education. 

Athearn, W. S.: The Church School. Pilgrim Press. 

Betts, Geo. H.: How to Teach Religion. Abingdon Press. 

Betts and Hawthorne: Methods in Teaching Religion. 

Bower, W. C.: The Curriculum of Religious Education. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Burton and Matthews: Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School. University of Chicago. 

Cope, Henry F.: The Modern Sunday School in Principle and 
Practice. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Crandall, Edna M.: Curriculum of Worship for the Junior 
Church School. 

Crum: The Project Method in Religious Education. 

Horne, H. H.: Story Telling, Questioning and Studying. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Hutchins, W. N.: Graded Social Service. University of 
Chicago. 

Kuist, H. T.: The Pedagogy of St. Paul. Geo. H. Doran Co. 

Meyer, H. H.: The Graded Sunday School in Principle and 
Practice. Eaton & Mains. 

Towner, M. C.: 100 Projects for the Church School. 

Weigle, L. A.: Talks to Sunday School Teachers. Geo. H. 
Doran Co. 


THE REVIEW 


CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


Tue CuHRIsTIAN CHURCH TOWERS ABOVE ALL HUMAN INSTITU- 
tions, and it stands apart from them. Others may properly 
claim evidences of Providential establishment and care, but 
the church is the very body of Christ the Son of God and 
Saviour of men. It cannot, therefore, be counted simply as 
one of many organizations existing in the world for noble and 
beautiful ends. By its very genesis, nature, and purpose it 
reveals its separateness from the others. 

Yet this distinguishing feature is the one that many who 
claim membership in it would be quite willing to surrender, 
though without this very separateness the church must cease 
to be, save in name. Few professing Christians today appear 
to grasp the vast difference there is between the life that is in 
Christ and the life that is of this world. To great numbers 
the church is very evidently a society for promoting respecta- 
bility and benevolence. The meaning of such terms as atone- 
ment, redemption, regeneration, conscious union with God in 
Christ, the indwelling of the Spirit, is beyond their compre- 
hension. It may be asked in passing, who is to blame for this 
spiritual illiteracy? 

The vital meaning of this separateness of the church 
should be clearly and impressively preached before every Chris- 
tian congregation. Such knowledge would produce spiritual 
illumination in communities where men now grope for truth in 
deep and changing shadows. 

At the Fifth Biennial] Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, held in October at Richmond, Virginia, 
President F. H. Knubel delivered a strong and searching ad- 
dress on The State of the Church, which has been published 
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in The Lutheran under the title, The Separated People. This 
portion, giving the historical and spiritual significance of his 
theme, is commended to every preacher: 


“This report takes as its starting point an old and beauti- 
ful fact in the life of the early Christian Church, which has 
received new comment in a recent book from Lic. Erich Stange 
of Leipsic, under the title, ‘Die Kommende Kirche’ (The Com- 
ing Church). He calls attention to the records of the original 
congregations of Christians in Jerusalem, even before they had 
any kind of external organization, and points out the con- 
sciousness of a difference between the Christians and the people 
in general which is there manifested. There is a difference, a 
distinction, a distance between them, which both the Christians 
and the others sense. Going on from the first chapter of Acts 
through the New Testament this consciousness is seen to grow 
stronger, manifesting itself in the gradual establishment of a 
special organization (the congregation). Paul uses strongest 
terms whereby to describe this separateness of Christians from 
all others. We know how far this thought went with the 
ancient Church, reaching even to the idea that Christians are, 
so to speak, ‘a third sex.’ The consciousness is revealed fur- 
ther in the early records by the frequency with which it is told 
that ‘a great fear? came upon the whole congregation. They 
could not comprehend themselves and were a mystery to them- 
selves. We of the present’ day need to let this fact of early 
Christian life take deep hold of us. For them it was not a 
secondary, incidental, outward circumstance. Their separate- 
ness from al] others pertained to their innermost and essential 
life. It is easy to see that a mighty and all-pervading sense of 
fellowship, brotherliness, would result among them. It went so 
far that each regarded his personal possessions as common 
property for fellow believers. We can readily understand also 
the missionary zeal of those days. It was elementary to every 
Christian to win others to the joy they knew in their brother- 
hood. The ‘good news’ ran quickly, automatically, from city 
to city and on to Rome, wherever a Christian went. This was 
long before there were any regulated missionary operations. 
Brotherliness, missionary enthusiasm, loving service to one an- 
other and to all men—these are the trade marks of early Chris- 
tianity. All of it rooted in the underlying consciousness of a 
difference between Christians and other people. 

“Stange’s book traces the gradual decay of this beautiful 
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condition. It practically ended when Christianity overcame 
the Roman Empire, when Christianity became the religion of 
the State. Then it became the common, the natural thing to 
be a Christian. Everybody regarded himself as being one. 
The whole consciousness of a difference of Christians from 
others disappeared. There were seemingly few ‘others.’ 
Through the centuries, however, that wonderful conception 
could not die. Again and again in different forms the old, true 
idea of distinctiveness arose and was emphasized. Stange’s 
purpose is to show what this story means at the present day in 
Europe where the new separations of Church and State are 
arousing the old thought of a difference. Under a State 
Church the great majority are nominally Christians. He 
points out the obligations of ‘The Coming Church’ under the 
new condition. 

“Let us turn the story to its meaning for the Church in 
America. In order to do so we must realize the cause of that 
sense of difference. Wherein did it consist? It was not that 
the early Christians thought themselves to be naturally better 
than others. It was nothing of their own doing which made 
them distinct. They had received a divine gift. It is so desig- 
nated in the early chapters of Acts. That gift was the Holy 
Ghost, bestowed by the power of the risen and ascended Jesus. 
The gift centered in the remission of sins, but was also an inner 
power of new life. It made a man to be radically a new man. 
This same deep, inner, divine possession was recognized to be 
held by each of them. It was a common possession and held 
them together. They knew by experience its power and they 
trusted that power. It could be passed on to others. Their 
testimony concerning Jesus transmitted the gift to every re- 
pentant and baptized hearer. 

“That story of nineteen centuries ago has not ended. 
Wherever there are Christians today there is the same con- 
sciousness of an inner, divine possession, binding together 
those who have it, leading them to meet at the table of the 
Lord. There is the same trust in the power of the Holy Ghost, 
who is theirs. The testimony concerning Jesus goes on, bap- 
tism continues, and so the gift is transmitted to others. Above 
all with true Christians there is the selfsame sense of a difference 
from all other men, causing them to realize that they possess 
something in common which sets them distinctly apart. It is 
a difference inexpressibly greater than anything else which 
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separates men—greater than distinctions of wealth, learning, 
nationality, race or sex. 

“What has just been described is in simplest and truest 
terms the Christian Church. Wherever there are men held 
together by their common possession of forgiveness of sins and 
life in the Holy Ghost, wherever they unite around the testi- 
mony of Jesus (the Gospel,.the Word of God) and the two 
sacraments (Baptism and the Lord’s Supper), there is the 
Church. Let us realize this also, that wherever the Church is 
in good condition there will continue to be found that old, old 
consciousness of a difference, distance, distinction, separateness 
from all other men. We have found therefore a criterion by 
which to judge something of the state of the Church.” 


THE WORLD IS ENTHUSIASTICALLY, BUT UNCONSCIOUSLY, CARRY- 
ing on a great experiment. It is endeavoring by improved 
social conditions, better political principles, education, ethical 
culture, sanitation, abolition of war and of other evils to bring 
men to such a high moral state that a golden age of some sort 
may be achieved. The church even has caught some of this 
contagious spirit of the times and so has “gone in” for social 
uplift. There is nothing wrong in all these things, for they are 
worthy objects to be striven for, but the methods that chiefly 
obtain must doom all such programs to fail of the highest 
realization. 

Be the importance of social consciousness what it may, 
the individual remains the prime element in the whole situation. 
When he has come into harmony with the will of his Lord he 
automatically becomes available for the very highest and most 
effective service toward his fellowmen. A man who has not 
had the changed heart and that broadened moral and social 
outlook which comes through union with our Saviour and 
Lord is apt to be really an obstacle to social progress. 

In reviewing the life of our American churches, in The 
Spectator, of London, Dr. Cadman notes courageous grap- 
pling with great social and world questions as two of our pres- 
ent tendencies, and then he presents a third hopeful tendency 
which involves this very individual problem: 


, 
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“The third tendency in America today is a return to 
weightier emphasis on the inner life. There has been altogether 
too much dependence upon legislation for securing human bet- 
terment. We have learned now, if we never knew before, that 
it is impossible to get golden conduct out of leaden motives. 
American experience with prohibition reinforces this conclusion. 
It is the judgment of the overwhelming majority of thought- 
ful people in our Churches—a judgment in which I whole- 
heartedly concur—that prohibition has already achieved great 
good in this country and that we should never go back upon 
this policy. At the same time nothing is clearer than that the 
real success of this great social undertaking will be determined 
by the extent to which we are able to educate the individual 
conscience and train the individual in. self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, and self-control. One of the great merchant princes 
of America, known throughout the nation for his interest in 
progressive social and international movements, declared re- 
cently, in a letter to the federal council of churches, that he 
had finally come to the conclusion that nothing was so much 
needed as a revival of religion.” 


Why is 1r THAT THE New TESTAMENT TEACHINGS RESPECTING 
sin, forgiveness, and regeneration have such a small place in all 
the current discussion of church activities? With the un- 
counted plans for making men more contented and happy, for 
doing away with crime and poverty, there seems to be a kind 
of embarrassed silence respecting Christ and His work as the 
Saviour. If His name is brought in at all, in many cases, it 
is only by way of exhibiting His virtues as a pattern to be 
copied, or to repeat His precepts as rules for dealing with our 
fellows and for winning the approval of God. 

The present generation at least has great difficulty in 
comprehending religion as anything more than a system of 
moral principles, by the observance of which the race will be 
lifted out of the mire and firmly established on a rock. But 
numerous Christion preachers and writers are faithfully seek- 
ing to correct this fallacy. In an address delivered at the 
Northfield General Conference during the past season Dr. 
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J. C. Massee, pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, touched on 
this very point when he said: 


“It is significant that in the Epistle to the Romans Paul ~ 
has no word that has in it a hint of social service, welfare work, 


socialism, or of social and political regeneration by social —_ 
means, even by humanitarian means. He seriously proposes _ 
the redemption of the city and of the world by a gospel of free 


grace. Social service may have its place as a by-product of 


the church and its message, but social service is not and cannot — 


be a means of salvation. At its best it is a result of salvation. 
The gospel proposes to recover men from their state of sin, to 
restore them to fellowship with God, to put them on their feet 
with the consciousness of the right and the power to live within 


the plan and purpose of God, and to restore to them a normal — 


moral life reinforced by the Spirit of God, thus enabling them 
to live cleanly, to labor worthily, and to maintain in themselves 
a moral integrity which is the salt of human society. 

“The church is a lighthouse, and her only business is to 
keep the light shining. For in the radiance of that light men, 
lost men, find the path home again. 

“IT know that men get uneasy and think that we may not 
trust wholly to the light, but I am fully persuaded and ear- 
nestly convinced that we have done our best service to the state 
when we have preserved and preached the pure gospel of the 
kingdom of God through Jesus Christ.” 


REFERENCES TO Curist, His worDS AND DEEDS OF MERCY, ARE 
found with amazing frequency in the utterances of all speakers 
and writers who are seeking to better the world. It almost 
seems as though some of them feel that, if they can somewhere 
bring in a respectful allusion to Him, quote one of His sayings 
or refer to some courageous or compassionate act of His, they 
can thereby claim as Christian what they themselves are saying 
and doing. Many such respectful references reveal an entire 
ignorance of the central mission of our Lord on earth. 

Principal Samuel Chadwick, in the course of a review in 
The British Weekly of Professor Machen’s book, What is 
Faith? defined the meaning of belief in Christ in no uncertain 
or very timid way when he said: 
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“What is our belief in Christ? The sum total of the New 
Testament witness leaves no doubt as to the quality of his 
Person or the character of his work. He is not merely the 
Revealer of God; he is God manifest in flesh. He did not come 
into the world to say something or to be something, but to do 
something; and that something is summed up in the faithful 
saying, worthy of all acceptation, Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners. Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures . . . and on the third day he was raised 
according to the Scriptures. There is no other gospel than 
that which is according to the Scriptures. ‘Faith in Jesus 
Christ,’ says the Shorter Catechism, ‘is a saving grace whereby 
we receive and rest upon him alone for salvation, as he is offered 
to us in the gospel.’ There is no gospel in the teaching and 
example of Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. Christ did not 
come to perfect Plato. He came to save us from our sins. The 
great words of the gospel share the offense of the cross. The 
superficial have no sense of sin. Justification is forensic, and 
family life has nothing in common with law. Regeneration can 
have no meaning in a religion where all are children of God. 
Faith is something hard to be understood, about which words 
are flung about like brickbats. So why worry about faith 
when love is the sum of all religion and the end of all faith and 
law? 

“Modernism is not of grace through faith. It is paganism 
with a Christian label. The modern appeal is such as might 
be expected. Jesus Christ is preached as the teacher through 
whom truth is found, as the ideal by whom ideals are inspired, 
the comrade ‘who never lets down a pal.’ The New Testament 
does not offer salvation in these terms nor on any such terms. 
Saving faith is in the Christ in whom we have our redemption 
through his blood. We are saved by grace through faith, and 
that not of ourselves; it is the gift of God. There is no other 
way into the kingdom than by being born again, and to them 
that are the children of God the Spirit of God bears witness. 
Professor Machen contends for the faith delivered once for all 
to the saints. It is the faith Paul preached and our fathers 
believed to the saving of their souls. It is the faith of the his- 
toric church of Christ. If the cunningly devised philosophies 
of modernism are right, I have been of all fools the most de- 
luded, but I know whom I have believed, and I know that I 
know.” 
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Tur JEWISH MIND HAS A NATURAL BENT FOR RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 
This, together with the keen intellect of the race, renders the 
Jewish convert to Christianity capable of exceptionally fine 
appreciation of its truths. He also becomes an able inter- 
preter of the Old Testament, particularly in its bearing on the 
New. Sir Leon Levison, an English Hebrew Christian, when 
attending a meeting of the New Covenant Mission, in Pitts- 
- burgh, not long ago, called attention to several illuminating _ 
things about the Jewish Scriptures and the interest of Jews — 
and Christians in them. In part he said: 


“In Christianity there is no doctrine of experience that is 
not illustrated by Jewish scriptures. But there is something 
more. At no time has Moses lived in such a real manner, or 
any of the prophets, in the hearts of the Jews, as Jesus has 
lived in Paul and his other disciples and in rare souls through 
the ages, which stood out so brightly in the history and experi- 
ence of the church. 

“The Christians have studied Jewish scriptures more dili- 
gently than the Jew. It has been kept more sacred in their 
families and revered in their hearts; preached in their pulpits, 
not as the reformed Jews do in the synagogues who merely 
look upon the Bible and speak of it as allegories and fables. 
If left to the reformed Jews, what would have become of the 
Bible as compared with the church who have scattered it all 
over the world and given the Old Testament the circulation 
that could not and would not have been done by the Jews. 

“It was left to the Protestant churches to become the read- 
ers of the Bible; its readers and distributors; its translators 
and believers. What has the work of the Jews for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the world been? God has left them 
the precious legacy, but they have imprisoned it like their 
ponderous volumes of the Talmud and it was left to rot in the 
dust in their own libraries. And yet, we have not a word of 
commendation for the Christian church which has published the 
Scriptures of good tidings and salvation and dispensed them 
in the billions like leaves for the healing of humanity. 

“Christianity and not Judaism vivified the Scriptures and 
winged it over the globe, and I would rather see a Jew re- 
maining orthodox than to have the liberal Jew with a mongrel 
religion, and am glad that the church of Christ in America is 
awakening to its duty in presenting the gospel to the Jews, 
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because the Jew is just what the country makes of him in 
which he lives. In other words, each country has a Jew which 
it deserves. The Hebrew Christians believe that we are really 
entering upon our inheritance of prophets and Psalmist when 
we accept Christ who is the only True Heritage of the Israel 
of God.” 


Ir Is HARD FOR A MAN WHO WANTS TO SPECIALIZE ON ANY LINE 
of reading or work to keep from having his attention and in- 
terest diverted by innumerable other things that call for 
thought. If one seeks to devote his energies to a certain noble 
cause it is not unlikely that the merits of some other important 
activity will be so insistently thrust upon his attention that 
the poor fellow actually begins to suspect that he has been 
wasting his time all along by following his original choice. It 
takes not only courage and a determined will, but also some- 
times keen moral logic to feel sure one is holding his Provi- 
dentially appointed course. In urging the hesitating preacher 
to rediscover his real mission and cleave to it, The United 
Presbyterian offers this counsel: 


“To be sure, it is not always a simple matter to discover 
what this major responsibility is, nor easy to hold to it when 
discovered. But unless we can distinguish between things that 
matter little and things that matter most, and unless we have 
the courage to throw minor things overboard and to cleave to 
the major, we are bound to arrive at the end of our ministry 
with nothing to our credit of any consequence. 

“Dr. Jowett taught us a valuable lesson by his example as 
a minister for ten years in New York. . He had a sense of mis- 
sion—one supreme mission. It was not easy to divert his atten- 
tion. He saw clearly the main highway upon which he was ap- 
pointed to travel, and persistently refused to be sidetracked or 
drawn off into other lanes. He had the courage to say ‘no’ to 
all visiting committees, to all invitations and temptations that 
threatened to dissipate his energy. His work was not exten- 
sive; it was impressive, and the depth of the impression made by 
his ministry was in inverse ratio to the breadth of his activities. 
He repeatedly warned us, ministers here in America, against 
the danger (it is our besetting sin) of giving ourselves to too 
many extraneous activities, trying to do a little of everything 
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that anyone else does, and doing nothing very well. ‘I am 
profoundly convinced,’ he said, in addressing a group of pas- 
tors, ‘that one of the gravest perils which besets the ministry 
of this country is a restless scattering of energies over an 
amazing multiplicity of interests, which leaves no margin of 
time or of strength for receptive and absorbing communion 
with God.’ ' 

“Fall and winter programs are resting heavily on the 
hearts of all pastors. In buckling ourselves to the task afresh, 
we are convinced that the first thing, and the sane thing, and 
the profitable thing to be done (at least for many of us), is 
to unbuckle ourselves from a lot of things for which we have 
no direct responsibility. They are of no permanent value, 
serve no necessary purpose, and only tend to dissipate energies 
that ought to be consecrated to the task to which we have been 
called, and for which we are ordained.” 


THE HUMAN MIND DOES NOT APPEAR TO HAVE CHANGED ESSEN- 
tially in the whole period of recorded history. We have more 
facts, or possibly different facts, than had men of ancient 
civilizations, but that is no proof of superior intelligence. 
When the modern command of natural resources, the materials 
and forces about us, had not even been foreseen, active minds 
were driven for employment into fields that developed their 
spiritual and esthetic perceptions in better proportion to their 
intellectual than is the rule today. 

This is the time of the physicist, the chemist, and the 
mechanic—of the exact thinker. It is the age of the scientific 
formula. The contemplative soul, alive to all spiritual values, 
is assigned to one of the lower seats at the feast of reason. 
Even religious leaders are in many instances under the influ- 
ence of the scientific spirit to such an extent that they propose 
to treat revealed truths according to the principles that prop- 
erly govern in the laboratory. 

In a brief editorial review of the history of intellectual 
progress The Presbyterian concedes to the present period 
superiority in only natural science and its applications. Con- 
tinuing it applies this conclusion to religion: 


“But while we concede the superiority of our age in con- 
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nection with the control of nature, is such control the highest 
sphere or the chief aim of mankind? Without the higher in- 
fluence of religion, which deals with our relations and duties 
to God, may not the power over nature prove to be only a 
great destructive power? Yet we must admit that the religious 
life of our time has a tendency toward petrifaction and indif- 
ference. Institutions of learning which seek the development 
of all other parts of man’s nature are either indifferent to or 
opposed to his religious interests. No intelligent or informed 
man will deny that Christianity has proven itself to be the supe- 
rior religious power among men. It is a revealed religion. Yet 
today it is under a most violent attack, with the purpose of 
reducing all religion to mere naturalism. The neglect of the 
so-called humanities is another indication of the gross tendency 
of modern intelligence. Architecture, sculpture and painting, 
literature, music, and other forms of art have at least a tend- 
ency to counteract the grosser nature of materialism. With 
these receding into the background, the prospect for the nobler 
refinements is greatly decreased. 

*“Man is made in the likeness of God, and his highest de- 
velopment and experience and his salvation from sin and ruin 
come out of his relation with and life in God. The character 
of his development in all other relations is determined by his 
relation and communion with God.” 


THE RELIGIOUS STUDENT IS NOT THE ONLY ONE WHO FAILS TO 
see any superiority in the modern mind over those of old time. 
The more men in all walks of life read and reflect upon history, 
the more the achievements of the ancient thinkers and artists 
shine, even when compared with the works of our times. In 
the second of the Terry Lectures at Yale during the autumn 
Professor Robert A. Millikan, speaking upon New Truth and 
Old, made some striking comparisons, as these extracts from 
The New York Times show: 

“The more intimately one gets in touch with any civiliza- 
tion of bygone days, the more he is struck by the similarity 
between the way people lived and talked two or three thousand 
years ago and the way they live and talk and think now. 

“The beauty of women, the strength of men, the flavor of 
strawberries, the aroma of flowers, the love of friends; court- 
ship, marriage and divorce; the racetrack, the wrestling match 
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and the boxing bout, all of these played almost exactly the 
same role in the lives of the people of Rome as they play in 
the lives of the people of New Haven or New York. And it is 
around these things, too, that about 90 per cent. of the inter- 
ests of the average man revolve. 

‘Even in what are called the higher things of life, can we 
be truthfully said to have made, or to be making, any real 
progress? That question has often been raised, and often 
answered negatively by literary men of reputation, sometimes 
even by philosophers, and occasionally by also divines. In 
Tutankh-Amen’s tomb are found evidences of artistic develop- 
ment, 3,000 years old, quite the equal of our own. Greek 
sculpture and Greek architecture we can but feebly imitate 
today. In intellectual power we do not surpass, even if we 
equal, the Athenians or the Alexandrians. 

“In devotion to moral and spiritual ideals, where can the 
twentieth century show anything finer than the death of Soc- 
rates? And was it not 2,000 years ago in Galilee that One 
lived of whom the whole thinking world still says, ‘Never man 
spake as this man.’ ” 

“The civilizations of the past have all discovered truth. 
Some of them, perhaps most of them, have gone as far as they 
could with the observational data with which they had to work. 

“Why is it that we have never surpassed the sepulchral 
decorative art of the Egyptians, nor their sepulchral archi- 
tecture either? Is it not because they, too, in some fields, dis- 
covered eternal truth? Why is it that in the plastic arts, in 
esthetics, in the exercise of pure reason, we can only imitate 
the Greeks? Again, because in these fields the Greeks dis- 
covered eternal truth, and we must go to them to learn it.” 


AMoNG THE “LOST ARTS” OF OUR DAY MUST BE NUMBERED 
meditation. There is much tense thinking, a lot of day dream- 
ing, and a good bit of really deep feeling, but meditation, 
the soul’s way of coming into the presence of great truths, is 
sadly neglected. It would be well for us, if for no better 
reason than to gain opportunity to rest during our waking 
hours, to take regular times for quiet deliberation upon high 
themes. The very change of mental scene is good for one. 
The testimony of those who have formed this habit is over- 
whelming as to the value of these seasons of spiritual exercise. 
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Dr. W. E. Orchard, minister of the King’s Weigh House 
Church, London, has advocated and described meditation in a 
thoughtful paragraph when writing upon Method in the De- 
votional Life, in The Michigan Christian Advocate: 


“Mental prayer is the word technically used to describe 
meditation. There is nothing more important, though, as a 
matter of fact, meditation does not seem itself to be strictly 
prayer. It should be made a part of your morning devotion. 
If it means getting up five minutes earlier, it is well worth 
doing. It will make all the difference to your days and your 
life. What exactly is meditation? Many of you know, but 
I am speaking for those who do not. You can take a Scrip- 
ture reading for your basis, or some other people’s meditation, 
though I do not advise that. Meditation is simply thinking 
about divine or sacred things—some doctrine, some fact of our 
Lord’s life, some gift or grace of the Holy Spirit, but thinking 
of it definitely in the presence of God, of course upon your 
knees, and in order that you may think according to the divine 
mind, that you may think God’s thoughts after Him, and to 
stir up your affection and to inspire your will, and to make 
the whole thing an offering of worship. It is very useful to 
employ the three faculties in meditation of thought, of feeling, 
and of will. Of thought, to understand. Suppose you are 
meditating upon the holiness of God; you ought to ask your- 
selves, What actually does that mean? What do I mean by 
holiness? Define it to yourselves. If you find you are dull and 
cannot, ask God to give you His spirit to illuminate you. 
Then use your feeling—imagine. I do not know how you can 
imagine what holiness is like, but imagine what you would be 
like if you were really holy. It is useful for us not only to 
confess our sins, but our aspiration, and imagine what we 
should be like if we perfectly did the will of God. Some of us 
would get farther if we did that. I spoke of the mystery of 
our Lord’s life, the Nativity, or the Passion. Picture it in 
your mind. It is a great thing to hang the mind with pictures 
that you yourself have painted from sacred subjects.” 


LIFE MIGHT BE CALLED THE UNCEASING STRIVING OF THE SOUL 
for satisfaction. The great difference between individuals lies 
in the objects with which they seek to satisfy themselves. 
Science and industry, working hand in hand, have today put 
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within the average laborer’s reach more opportunities 
for enjoying life than the rich could command a century ago. 
As a result the great urge of our time is pleasure. The effect 
is seen in the home, in the church, on the farm, in the work- 
shop, in the store, and everywhere else. Man’s chief business 
has become pleasure seeking, because he seems to reason that 
in this way he can best satisfy his soul. 


The Presbyterian Advance recently published some ob- 
servations by Dr. John Timothy Stone upon Finding Happi- 
ness which should be incorporated in one’s philosophy of life. 
Here are a few of them: 


“Contentment and happiness are close relatives, but are 
unrelated to selfishness and indulgence. 

“Mere amusement, constant pleasure and careless recrea- 
tion soon deaden the sensibilities and cause loss of all charm 
and interest; but, on the contrary, life’s real tasks, even with 
their problems, difficulties and perplexities, when faced with 
cheerful spirit and unselfish devotion, seem to polish away all 
that is rough and smooth away life’s wrinkles. 

“There is danger in the craze of the present generation 
for amusement. It is not confined to the young, and in many 
moving picture houses, theatres and entertainment halls, the 
age limit is not evident, for many such places are filled with 
middle-aged and older people, as well as with youth and 
children. 

“Perhaps the intensity of our time is somewhat responsible, 
but we are inclined to think that it is the search and craving 
for happiness and enjoyment which have become self-destruc- 
tive through the very effort made to attain them; for happiness 
is a by-product. It is seldom gained by effort, but is a result- 
ing gift which is freely bestowed upon those who love their 
work and enjoy faithfulness in service. ‘The sleep of the 
laboring man is sweet,’ and so is the happiness of the toiler. 
The added enjoyments of life which come unexpectedly into 
the lives of those who are faithful and consistent in service are 
the over gifts of happiness, and are only enjoyed by those who 
receive them occasionally. 

“It is not unusual to find those among the young and old, 
and sometimes among the very young, whom nothing interests 
and who have no happiness in new pleasures and entertain- 
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ments. The spice of life seems to have lost its savor. The 
soul has become blase; interest and purpose and hope seem 
dead. The only way to overcome such a disease of the soul 
is to discover a great need and lose oneself in meeting it. Then 
the flush of health returns; the joy of living begins again, and 
the individual has found the secret of happiness in the natural 
response he feels in meeting his task bravely and doing his 
work joyfully.” 


Ir REMAINS IRREFUTABLY TRUE THAT THE BEST APOLOGETIC 
for Christianity is a Christian. A life that exemplifies Jesus 
Christ, our divine Saviour and Lord, is more effective with 
men than the finest theological argument. This is the reason 
why the biographies of great Christians should be read by 
our people. Those sufficiently plain to be understood by chil- 
dren are capable of exerting a profound and lasting impres- 
sion upon the very young, especially as they are naturally 
attracted by literature of the narrative type. 

It is in this principle of the value of the saintly life that 
the Roman Church finds its chief warrant for its emphasis 
upon its “saints.” An editorial in The Commonweal, a New 
York Catholic weekly, discusses The Saints as Symbols, and 
the essence of its argument may be gathered from these 
passages: 

“The whole essence of the Christian faith is the conviction, 
that no hill will ever be taller than Calvary. The meat of its 
remarks to man is that he will die. A Christian mind always 
adheres firmly to two poles—eternal hope and unescapable 
doom. Its only positive assumption is that it knows a safe 
road between these two, its only binding claim is that traffic 
regulations on this highway must be obeyed. Civilization may 
accomplish a great many things, but when it is wise it will rest 
content with its ancient definition as ‘the temporal welfare.’ 

“Nevertheless, it is true that Christianity is constantly in 
need of adaptation to the circumstances in which it finds it- 
self. The method of preaching which enthralls one generation 
will strike another as hopelessly dull. But the road to im- 
provement is obviously not an alteration or adulteration of 
Christianity; it is a reawakening, a realignment of human 
nature. The point was made well and long ago by Augustin 
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when he saw that the beginning of religious wisdom is a change 
of heart—an humble understanding that restlessness is dis- 
pelled only by a vision of eternal peace.” 

“A divine who talks excellently about Shakespeare or the 
modern poets may muster a sizable audience for the appended 
prayer. But after a generation or so of the practice it ought 
to be fairly clear that these-various devices have not got the 
majority of Americans out of bed on Sunday mornings. In 
all such practices there is a basic feeling that Christianity can 
march along with civilization. It cannot, for the reason that 
civilization is a matter of multiplied things—like votes and 
electric lights—while Christianity is always a matter of one 
thing. It is even, in a very true sense, always a matter of one 
person. : 

“Compare with all the effectiveness of changing system 
the influence of a man like Saint Francis. It was even said by 
William James, whose professional task was measuring in- 
fluences, that if modern society wished to solve its social prob- 
lems it would have to become Franciscan. It is being averred 
by a vast throng in this far-off commemoration of his death 
that ‘there has never been anyone in whom the image of Christ 
and the evangelical manner of life shone forth more lifelike 
and strikingly than in Saint Francis.’ But though he may be, 
in a certain sense, supreme among the saints, there are almost 
numberless compeers.” 

“Thus does experience prove amply how the saint is the 
only possible form in which religion can truly revive. For 
the saint, in an august, austere and yet very human manner, 
is a symbol. In him is demonstrated both the practicability 
and the value of the Christian experiment. He is the one 
triumphant religious fact that everybody can see. How 
ridiculous by comparison is the confidence in civilization! 
That reposes, when one has analyzed it carefully, upon the 
belief that human nature does not change—that it will keep on 
needing food, but better food; books, but more pleasant and 
easily assimilated books; laborers, but more amply paid and 
more thoroughly educated laborers. But the saint is the 
proof that human nature can be altered, not artificially, but 
naturally and according to the laws of beauty. When men 
have truly seen the saint they can never forget, because they 
have seen themselves. 

“Themselves, that is, transfigured by the fulness of Chris- 
tian experience. Sometimes the human race can hide its secret 
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dissatisfaction with itself. There are opiates for the pain that 
goes with living. But those of us who believe that Christianity 
is a cure know also that it is a regimen and not a drug. When 
someone attempts to modify or weaken it, the healing effect is 
gone. The apostles of modern reform may have their way for 
awhile, but when they have done speaking and the world has 
tired listening, majestic voices old and new will still ring out 
from the charitable temples or the contemplative hills. In 
them will be heard the notes of comfort and victory. For 
they shall be the voices of successful saints.” 


A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY SERVES TO STIMULATE ONE TO DO HIS 
best——that is, if he has a normal moral nature. The conscious- 
ness that something has been entrusted to his faithfulness, his 
courage, his ability, appeals to all that is nobly responsive in 
aman. We so commonly think of such trust as a relationship 
between men that we overlook the fact that there is a mutual 
trust between God and redeemed men. We accept trust in 
God, our Father, as a fundamental duty, but overlook our 
Father’s trust in us as a fact of the divine attitude toward men. 


. The Christian, London, has editorially reminded us of this 


truth: 

“°Trust in the Lord.” Truly all our hopes for life on 
earth, and for eternity hereafter, are there, and there alone. 
We depend upon Him, in our utter helplessness and need. Yet 
how marvellous, how inspiring, is the recollection that the same 
Lord trusts His servants? We, in our weakness, depend upon 
Him. But, in another sense of the word, He depends upon us, 
in all the infinite resources of His almighty power! 

“He has committed His Cause to our hands. Upon our 
faithfulness to His charge depends its accomplishment. It is 
true that the power is His, and that apart from that ‘power 
from on high’ His servants could not have fulfilled the charge. 
But He does not compel the will of man. He neither compels 
the rebellious and neglectful to accept His salvation, nor does 
He compel the slothful and inconsistent believer to be true to 
His Commission. He leaves it to us. It is a sobering as well 
as an inspiring thought. But inspiration is its prominent note 
for those whose humble desire is for utter faithfulness and 
devotion to Him, conscious as they are of their many short- 
comings. 
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“This great fact of: the Lord’s trust in His servants is 
inherent in large sections of His teaching. We think at once 
of His parables of the Talents and the Pounds, with their 
messages both to the faithful and to the unfaithful, to the 
diligent and to the slothful, to the profitable and to the un- 
profitable servant. He ‘delivered unto them his goods.’ Think 
of that sentence, and all that it implies! 

“Or we recall the parable of the Unjust Steward. Amid 
diversities of interpretation one thing is plain enough from 
the context: it is a parable which has its bearing upon being 
‘faithful,’ even if it be ‘in a very little’: it has to do with sug- 
gestions about the commission of ‘the true riches’ to our 
‘trust.’ And its subject of stewardship is, in at least a general 
way, sufficient to remind us, if we forget it, of a whole field of 
inspired instruction, in Gospels and Epistles alike, with refer- 
ence to the stewardship entrusted to His servants by their 
Lord. ‘The whole idea of stewardship involves the notion of 
trust: and those passages which speak of the ‘commission’ to 
His servants of the Gospel, or of ‘the word of reconciliation,’ 
are connected with the same great, and inspiring, and search- 
ing lesson of the Lord’s confidence in His servants.” 


DeEsIRABLE AS A SINGLE GREAT CHURCH MIGHT BE, INSTEAD OF 
so many denominations, these divisions need not of necessity 
mean discord, much less bitterness. We all wish there might 
be but one great, united church of Christ, but as we actually 
have it in its divided form let there be among us a truce of love, 
until there is found some way of composing our various 
differences and realizing that complete oneness we hope for. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer has said in effect that, however 
strongly we emphasize orthodoxy of thought, the greatest need 
is orthodoxy of life. This idea is amplified by an editorial in 
the Federal Council Bulletin. Presenting the principle of 
federation as most suited to the ecclesiastical situation as it 
now is, this editorial goes on: 


“And until the denominations arrive at a statesmanship 
able to encompass without friction diverse doctrines and dif- 


fering practices within the life of a single unified church, 


something like the present array of variously named churches 
must be expected to continue. Nobody reasonably alive to the 
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virtues of intellectual honesty would wish for fewer denomina- 
tions if the reduction of the endless list had to be purchased 
at the price of an artificial agreement to dissemble disagree- 
ments. 

“Lovers of Christian genuineness, therefore, must for the 
present content themselves with a divided external organiza- 
tion for the universal spiritual Church of Christ. But no man 
big enough to survey comprehensively the religious needs of 
America—American cities in particular-—can for a moment 
content himself with the unrelated and scattering programs of 
action which the severed sections of that universal church 
pursue. Long before it is conceivable that American denomi- 
nations shall have settled their doctrinal and governmental 
differences, they must learn to act together. 

“It is for such a necessity as this that Providence has 
prepared here in the United States, the instrument of church 
federation. By its means denominations which do not see eye 
to eye as to doctrine or forms can, nevertheless, align them- 
selves for common measures and elaborate a united strategy 
without seeming even for a transient moment to withdraw any 
affirmation or quiet any conviction historically peculiar to any 
one of them. 

“Church federation, exerting no authority, simply offers 
this one level platform for the co-operation of all who love 
the Lord: 

** “Whoever prays for the will of God to be done on earth 
as it is in heaven, let him come and work for the fulfillment of 
righteousness hand in hand with all the mighty host who pray 
for the same supreme desire.’ ” 


INNUMERABLE ARE THE SCHEMES FOR BRINGING THE CHURCHES 
together. Some would seek absolute organic union; others have 
no larger hope than for a sort of comfortable federation, 
wherein care shall be taken to respect one another’s rights and 
views and not to invade one another’s territory. ‘There may 
be some merit in most of the ideas proposed, but so far none 
of them has offered much hope of anything more than a fine, 
intelligent, and economic co-operation among the evangelical 
denominations. 

One of the most radical ideas is that known as Free 
Catholicism. No doubt the name is a deterrent to many 
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Protestants who might otherwise give the plan some attention. 
A statement of the basic views of the Society of Free Catholics 
appeared in The Free Catholic a few months ago, and these 
excerpts enable one to gain an idea of some, at least, of the 
society’s underlying principles: 

“We affirm our absolute moral and spiritual loyalty to our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of God and our faith in Christ 
as God’s supreme gift for the salvation of the world. 

“As desirous of realizing our membership in the One Holy 
Catholic Church, we would explore and appropriate all that 
is essential to life, faith, worship and order in the experience 
of the whole Church, endeavoring to combine Christian faith 
with freedom of thought, and emphasizing the central realities 
of that faith along with their generous interpretation and their 
universal application to all the needs of every soul. 

“We would foster the mystical development of the soul; 
we uphold the sacrificial significance of worship; while recog- 
nizing the worth of the simplest forms of sincere worship, we 
believe in the grace of sacraments, the necessity of expressing 
devotion in visible forms, and the value of appeal through the 
senses to the soul. | 

“We seek a reconciliation of the individual and congrega- 
tional liberties developed amongst the Free Churches with the 
essential order and government of the Catholic system. 

“We hold that Jesus Christ is rightful Lord of all life, 
personal, social, national and international, and that Chris- 
tianity is applicable to all the conditions and necessities of 
humanity. 

“We therefore set ourselves to proclaim the Kingdom of 
God, and call upon men to repent them of their common and 
personal guilt for the divisions, strifes and animosities which 
sin against brotherhood and rend the Body of Christ. 

“We would effect the Christian revaluation of life, and 
reveal the true meaning of wealth and the divine function of 
work. We would establish an order of society conformable in 
all things to the Gospel, wherein every barrier to unity, arising 
from false views or wrong institutions whether of class, sex, 
nationality or race is done away, putting our trust in the per- 
suasive example of personal sacrifice and of agreed corporate 
experiment, being convinced that merely coercive legislation 
and methods of violence cannot establish the Kingdom of God.” 
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The same issue of this publication contained an article by 
E. Clare Maddock upon the question, What is Free Catholic- 
ism? From this also we give quotations, as such a move- 
ment, in this day of quick espousal of causes, might easily 
become popular, and such information would not be amiss: 


“Free Catholics do not seek to found yet another Church, 
they rather work for an elimination of the divisions which 
separate the existing Churches, They are merely a society of 
persons mostly in the Church of England or in one or other 
of the Free Churches who hold certain principles. Their or- 
ganization is loose. No scheme is imposed upon them from 
above, either by President, Conference, or Committee.” 

“They demand freedom for affirmation if not for negation. 
Let each, they say, acknowledge what he has experienced; as 
to what has not been revealed let him remain silent. They re- 
member man’s needs, experiences, and outlook change with 
changing years. The Church itself needed generations to de- 
velop, well may many an earnest soul need time to apprehend 
the fulness of truth. A premature confession weakens the 
force of spontaneous and joyous utterance when first the full 
grandeur of revelation does come home. But while he is in a 
state of experiment or investigation Free Catholics would 
keep such a man in the Church, his nursery for the eternal. 
They impose no shackles on administration, conscience, or 
truth. They would rather error perished in the blaze of a 
hundred unnecessary lights than that it should be stifled only 
to reappear later. And Free Catholics reverence different 
stages of experience and development. Some among them go 
so far as to provide forms of worship in the same Church suit- 
able for members at different stages, such as a simple observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper, side by side with the full ceremonial 
of the Mass. 

“Perhaps ‘Catholic’ is carried to an extreme point. It is 
believed that every interpretation and discipline, every form 
of worship struck out by race, nation, or temperament, is 
essential to the Church as a whole. How can an emasculated 
Christianity hold a people to whom the treasures of past civili- 
zations and empires, the gifts of east and west are open, except 
by unifying her own priceless treasures and experiences? 

“Reunion, therefore, is necessary, but it must not come by 
elimination but by synthesis. We believe that the value of 
every particular contribution will never emerge fully before 
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it is united to the whole. Therefore Free Catholics make 
efforts to understand both the practice and the theory of other 
Churches in order to appreciate, as far as they are able, the 
particular standpoint of each in relation to the whole. To this 
end study and thought are brought to bear upon the present 
situation, and stimulus for both is sought in Conference upon 
some of the most knotty points upon which the Churches differ. 
Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Free Churchmen are often 
invited to speak on the same platform. Time is given for ‘free 
discussion afterwards.’ There are also Annual Conferences 
of the Society in which some such question as the Creeds, the 
Eucharist, some mystery of the Devotional Life, or the Social 
Problem, is the subject of the whole Conference.” 


How sHatut Prorestant CHRISTIANITY BE GIVEN ITS PROPER 
place in education? In a country like ours it is out of the 
question to impose any denominational interpretation on a 
group of students of all creeds and of no creed. It is also im- 
possible to keep young people, in college or out, from coming 
into contact with modern ideas, good, bad, and indifferent. 

In the presence of all the conditions that make up life 
today how is it possible to present the essential principles of 
Christianity with such fulness and force as to make them 
effective, without offense to the proprieties of modern free- 
dom? Even the most liberal Christians hardly want an irre- 
ligious university and college, and no conservative wants an 
insipid, denatured type of religious instruction. May we not 
perhaps be altogether too timid over an insistence upon the 
presentation of such essential Gospel truths as the evangelical 
churches share in common. 

Dr. William Oxley Thompson, President Emeritus of 
Ohio State University and Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, has contributed a 
paper to The Presbyterian Magazine, in which he shows the 
modern relationship between the community and the institu- 
tion of higher learning, and then makes a demand for such 
Christian teaching as shall save us from a pagan civilization. 
After considering the present situation and its needs, and 
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emphasizing the thought that college education is no longer a 
local issue or a matter removed from the community interest, 
he proceeds: 


“The problem in higher education, therefore, is to keep 
in the college and university world educational standards of 
universal recognition and application. Whether this can be 
done without permeating the educational area with the essen- 
tial ideals of our Christianity is the permanent issue before 
the people to whom higher education is committed. The college 
faculties of the country sustain a relation substantially the 
same to their day and generation as the public school teacher. 
The assumption often made that the college is an institution 
‘over on the hill’? while the public school is within the com- 
munity as a part of it is no longer true. The college or uni- 
versity is a part of our everyday living. The people are much 
more interested in the college or university than the college or 
university often recognizes. The college is apt to assume its 
right to superior leadership—a right which all well-minded 
people would be glad to see it enjoy. However, the vital rela- 
tionship between the college and the community should not be 
overlooked nor forgotten. Unless the college maintains itself 
as the finest expression of the highest ideals of a generation, 
it has failed to meet its full opportunity. 

“This fact is the basis of much complaint on the part of 
parents. They have come to feel at times a certain hopeless- 
ness in this situation. A few, certainly not the majority, of 
men in higher education would seem to rejoice in the fact that 
they are different. If the theory of public service is to be 
maintained and if we are to realize in our colleges and univer- 
sities a high spiritual leadership we must have a community of 
idealism in faculties and families. 

“The technical difficulties of teaching Christianity or of 
enforcing Christian standards of morality should not be an 
insurmountable barrier. Our generation must face squarely 
the issue whether we are to be more Christian or more pagan. 
Our philosophy of life and of education may not be treated 
with indifference if we are to make a genuine contribution to 
the progress of the social order. There is a wide difference 
between a Christian philosophy of the world and a pagan 
philosophy of life. There is an equally wide divergence be- 
tween social and moral standards that are Christian and those 
that are pagan. Education cannot ignore these differences. 
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Our leaders should have their faces turned toward the light. 
Whatever differences men may have in the interpretation of 
these problems, it may be well to remind ourselves that the 
masses of the people will not turn their faces toward a pagan 
civilization as the hope of the world.” 


In aN arTICLE IN Tue Curistian Century Dr. FrepErick 
Lynch lately discussed the question, Is the Future with the 
Catholic Church? Dr. Lynch is of an optimistic turn of mind, 
but he took the question quite seriously and said a number 
of things that should be taken to heart by Protestants, par- 


ticularly by our Protestant ministers and educators. In show- — 


ing how large a place the church and its affairs have in the | 
heart of the Catholic layman, he illustrated this point by citing ; | 
the matter of compulsory church attendance in Protestant — 
and Catholic institutions of learning: 


‘Never mind the fact that in some university towns the 
churches are reaching quite a few students—the fact remains 
that in the great universities where the church attendance is 
voluntary the students do not go to church. What follows? 
After four years of having nothing to do with the church most 
of them do not go back to the church after graduation. They 
are lost to the church. Added to this is the growing impres- 
sion resulting from the dropping of religion from the regular 
curriculum of the college by the authorities, that the college 
corporation and faculty do not attach enough importance to 
the church to pay any attention to it. A graduate of one of 
our great universities, an institution largely endowed by church 
people, recently remarked to me that he had hardly heard the 
word ‘church’ mentioned in his four years’ residence. 

“The comment in some of the Roman Catholic papers 
during the recent agitation to drop church attendance at Yale 
university was very illuminating. In substance it was to the 
effect that their protestant brethren were following out protes- 
tantism to its logical conclusion, namely, that religion was not 
a necessary and integral part of life, like education and cul- 
ture, but only a side issue, a luxury or possession to be chosen 
or not as a boy preferred. One of these journals admitted its 
incapacity to discuss the question because it could not under- 
stand education without religion. Now, while all the tendency 
in protestant colleges and schools is to drop the church, the 
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tendency in all the Catholic colleges and schools is to emphasize 
it more and more. 

“One sometimes suspects that our Catholic brethren, 
watching the gradual passing of the church out of protestant 
institutions are showing a canny appreciation of the great 
opportunity for their own church, and who can help having a 
little secret admiration for them if they are? The church is 
always before their students, and it is the center of the school 
and college life, rather than a side issue or a voluntary course. 
As a prominent Catholic recently said: ‘It would never occur 
to a Catholic to raise the question about compulsory church 
attendance in school and college any more than about com- 
pulsory attendance at classes and meals. Any Catholic would 
say at once, when he had recovered from his surprise, were the 
question put to him, “Why make mathematics, language, 
science—anything—compulsory, if religion and the church are 
not?” ’ Now, of course, there are many protestants, perhaps 
most of them, who would say religion ought to be a choice with 
a boy or girl, and church should never be compulsory, either 
at home or school or college, as school and mathematics are 
compulsory. I am not arguing this point here. I am simply 
asking, with the rapidly growing increase of colleges and stu- 
dents, both protestant and Catholic, which churches, protes- 
tant or Catholic, are going to have the fervent, supreme 
loyalty of college graduates?” 


THERE Is A LOT OF CRITICISM OF COLLEGES IN THESE DAYS, AND 
we fear that some of it is deserved, but it must be remembered 
that not all institutions have irreligious customs and ideals, 
and that high moral and religious standards are set by many 
of them. When the present academic year opened President 
Arthur E. Morgan, of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
greeted the new students with an address that might apply to 
young people entering for the first time any educational] insti- 
tution the world over. Here are some of his remarks bearing 
more particularly upon character: 

“Every person fights for his own standards. Unless a 
person of low standards can make enough people stand with 
him, he loses caste. So, unconsciously, he tries to make his 
own way seem normal and reasonable, and any better stand- 
ards seem unreasonable.” 
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“May I suggest a few standards of character? 

“Integrity: We seek integrity because it makes for econ- 
omy and beauty. Compare certain corrupt South American 
governments, where noone in official life can trust anyone else, 
with our own government—faulty as it is—to see how good is 
even a moderate degree of integrity. If Americans were thor- 
oughly honest, our condition would be far better. Integrity 
chooses final good rather than immediate convenience. 

“Achieve integrity in scholarship. Honesty in written 
work is only a beginning. An Antioch degree will mean what 
our students make it mean. Every one who honestly achieves 
high standards adds to its value. Those who fudge and evade 
and pretend in their college work, make a degree mean little, 


and make life harder for every Antioch graduate, though they _ 


chiefly harm themelves. They are as surely thieves as though 
they stole a fellow student’s purse. 

“Most important is honesty with oneself. If you are fail- 
ing, admit it, and do your best. Do not falsely blame circum- 
stances. If you have not achieved the best standards, admit 
it, and work for them. Do not try to justify yourself by 
bringing those standards into disrepute. If behind in college 
work, admit it, and try to correct your condition by laying a 
solid foundation as far as you go. Do not try to make the 
appearance of success by hasty, temporary, and superficial 
study.” 

“Right Living: Men and women often waste their powers 
by abusing their bodies, and spoil fine perception by vulgariz- 
ing their minds. At Antioch we do not aspire to conventional 
standards, but to the utmost degree of excellence we can 
achieve. Do not indulge in the small evils that steal away the 
margin of quality. | 

“Scholarship: Accurate, honest, and persistent learning 
and thinking are essential to scholarship. Simply ‘getting les- 
sons’ is make-believe. Try to make the desire to understand 
be the basis of your work from the beginning. 

“Finally: Use your whole powers. They will grow with 
use. Greatness is wisdom multiplied by power. All wisdom 
and no power, or all power and no wisdom, is useless. Our 
aim is to develop power and wisdom together, and to the high- 
est degree. You cannot have great power without great desire. 


Desire does not mean worry. ‘In quietness and confidence there 
is strength.’ ” 
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EpvucaTION Is NOT ALONE IN DISCOVERING THE NEED OF CurIs- 
tian principles. Business has often been likened to an arena of 
wild beasts, or even more vividly, to a jungle with its lawless 
conditions and unchecked rapacity. However, tendencies are 
not entirely in that direction. There are certain fine influ- 
ences at work, and they are bearing fruit. They center in 
the slowly growing conception of duty to one’s neighbor. It 
is beginning to be perceived, however dimly, that any legiti- 
mate business ought to be a contribution to the common good, 
as well as to private gain, both in its general character and in 
the way it is conducted. 

Mr. A. E. Graves, a Memphis business man, but once a 
minister who preached the importance of the Golden Rule in 
business, sent to The Congregationalist an account of a re- 
cent convention of furniture dealers which contained this 
cheering passage: 


“Business success cannot be separated from business prin- 
ciples. ‘That was driven home not once, but repeatedly at this 
convention. The Golden Rule is the only rule of success in 
business. The measure of your success is the service you ren- 
der the public. The foundation of business is confidence which 
springs from integrity, fair dealing, efficient service, and 
mutual benefit. One of the most heartily applauded addresses 
of the convention was given by a man in business at least thirty 
years, and his entire address was built upon the proposition 
that the Golden Rule must be observed to succeed. He had 
found it to be true in his own case. He felt like apologizing 
for presenting such a mixture of religion and business. The 
man who succeeded him on the program occupies a position of 
large responsibility with the biggest concern of its kind in the 
country. He is a man of keen intellect, highly educated, and 
with wide experience. He opened his address by assuring the 
speaker who had just sat down that he need never apologize 
for advocating a mixture of religion and business, and ex- 
pressed the wish that this address, with its ringing, religious 
note, might be the last word spoken, that it might leave the 
deepest impression upon those present. 

“A splendid code of ethics was adopted with enthusiasm. 
And after the vote was taken, the president urged every re- 
tailer to study the code earnestly to see if there was anything 
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in his business practices which violated it, and if so, to elimi- 
nate it. 

“The drive for truth in advertising is getting a tremendous 
momentum. Repeatedly was the thought emphasized that a 
man is advertising his own character when he is advertising 
his business. He must play fair always with the public. “Rep- 


resentation of goods and services should be truthfully made ~ 


and scrupulously fulfilled.” ‘We most respectfully urge upon 
all dealers to so conduct their advertising that it will not have 
any semblance of unfair competition, bad faith, deception or 
fraud. Such practices, we believe, are unjust to the public and 
will finally result in the downfall of the dealer using them.’ ” 


SoME WAG HAS ASSERTED THAT YOU COULD HARDLY THROW A 


stone into a group of five Americans without hitting a doctor of — 


philosophy. It is certainly true that this degree is no longer a 
mark of scholastic distinction. It is possessed by many of 
rather ordinary minds and of no particular attainment be- 
yond having secured this bestowment. 

Last fall Professor Dana C. Munro of Princeton, who is 
President of the American Historical Association, in announc- 
ing the survey of graduate instruction in our universities to 
ascertain why doctors of philosophy fail as productive 
scholars, said, according to The New York Times: 

“The purpose of the great mass of students who enter our 
graduate schools is to acquire academic prestige so that when 


they embark upon teaching careers after graduation they will 
be able to command larger incomes. Too much stress is laid 


upon the money value of academic rank. In other words, it is 


good business to become a doctor. 

“Most of our graduate students do not intend to engage 
in productive scholarship when they complete their university 
training, but to enter teaching. An explanation may be sought 
in the attitude of the nation’s colleges and schools. 

“Many small colleges will not appoint men or women to 
professorships until they have received a Ph.D. degree. It is 
becoming a fixed policy of school boards throughout the coun- 
try to grant salary increases to teachers who pursue graduate 
work in the summer. 

“The result is that great numbers of graduate students 
are descending upon our universities and are ruining our 
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graduate work, for existing conditions exalt the teacher and 
neglect the scholar.” 


ONE OF HANDICAPS OF PROTESTANTISM JUST NOW IS ITS WEAK 
press—not always weak in character, but usually in its support, 
hence weak in influence. Every Protestant body ought to have 
a school of journalism somewhere for its future editors. The 
old idea that any educated preacher who writes well can run a 
church paper is played out. There is vastly more to religious 
journalism than can be supplied by one whose experience has 
been confined to the successful pastorate. 

As to the argument for taking religious papers, The Pres- 
byterian Magazine quotes Dr. W. S. Abernethy of Calvary 
Baptist Church, Washington, who gave these reasons at the 
recent Conference of Editors of the Religious Press held in 
that city: 


“During my 27 years of the pastorate, I have come in- 
creasingly to the conviction that I should make persistent 
efforts to induce the people of my parish to take and read the 
religious papers. I regard the religious papers as pastor’s 
assistants, absolutely necessary members of my staff, and that 
for three reasons: 1. The religious paper is an educating 
medium. Many of our troubles in the Church are due to lack 
of information. No up-to-date farmer is without a farm 
journal. No progressive doctor fails to subscribe for a 
medical journal. In order to have a well-informed people, the 
pastor needs the help of the religious press. 2. The religious 
paper is a stimulating medium. Both pastor and people 
run short of ideas and tend to get into ruts, unless they are 
stirred up by the fresh points of view and outlook which come 
to them from being brought into contact with what other 
groups are doing and thinking. 38. The religious paper is a 
broadening medium. Parochialism and provincialism are sub- 
tle dangers. To avoid them, we need to be in touch with the 
currents of life that are flowing into the whole Christian move- 
ment throughout the world. The pastor is the real key to se- 
curing a proper support for the religious press. One of the 
plans which I have recently tried is to have a magazine rack 
in the vestibule, with copies of each of our Church publications 
on display and for sale.” 
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WITH RESPECT TO THE PUBLICATION OF NEWS OF CRIME AND 
other sensational matter in the papers, the objection is not so 
much that such things are there, as that they occupy such a 
large proportion of the ‘space. If a murder occurs, if bandits 
rob a bank, if the proprieties are violated in some student 
body, it is proper enough that the public have the main facts, 
but there are two things that are uncalled for. It is necessary 
neither to rehearse all the sensational, even indecent, details 
for every impressionable youth to read, nor to give more space 
to this sort of “news” than to matters of real importance. 
The Lutheran, by way of rebuking the disproportionate use 
of space for crime and other morbit topics, makes this analysis 


of a single page in a newspaper: 


“Most readers who have an aversion for the sensational, 
morbid slush, or jazz, which lumbers the pages of the average 
newspaper, can in fifteen minutes get out of their daily paper 
about all that is worthwhile, unless they are especially inter- 
ested in industrial, financial or political questions that come 
home to their daily occupation. We picked up our daily 
paper this morning and looked at the headings of the leading 
news items on the first page. One murder case which has 
claimed the major space for days, and even weeks, was given 
chief prominence, with details graphically portrayed. The 
tragedy of a young girl who fell into the hands of a beastly 
scoundrel found second place. Another sensational trial of a 
man, who is $50,000 short in his record as banker, brought 
out fresh revelations that had to be laid bare in minutest 
details in the third column. A fourth column presented the 
picture of the Hindu ‘Messiah’ who has come to deliver America 
from her jazz bondage and advertises him in characteristic 
style to the American public. Five tragedies of no special 
interest to anybody who craves palatable news found promi- 
nent space on the same page. A detailed account of how 
100,000 curiosity seekers clamored to catch a glimpse of Valen- 
tino, whose body lay in state in New York City, appeared as 
another leading item. Then to atone for all this overwrought 
tragic and somber news, three items of considerable impor- 
tance are given space in the three remaining columns.” 


—— 
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Ir Is A GOOD THING TO GET AUTHENTIC INFORMATION. TO DO 
this one must go to an authoritative source. Misinformation 
and partial information are responsible for an immense amount 
of misunderstanding and trouble in the world. 

Take the question of Roman Catholic belief. It might be 
supposed that people generally would have a substantially cor- 
rect knowledge of it, yet it is probable that the average per- 
son’s knowledge would be found incomplete, to say the least. 
The same would be true of the beliefs of other churches. But, 
to refer to the case of the Roman Church only, Edward H. Cot- 
ton has contributed to The Churchman the report of an inter- 
view with Dr. John A. Ryan, Professor of Moral Theology and 
Industrial Ethics in the Catholic University at Washington, 
which includes this statement by Dr. Ryan in response to the 
request that he give a brief outline of Catholic belief: 


“This is an extremely difficult thing to do. All that I 
shall attempt is to state the principal Catholic doctrines in the 
barest possible outline and with the understanding that the 
statement is not complete. 

“There is one and only one God, in three distinct, perfectly 
equal, persons, having the same substance and the same nature. 
The Second Person of the Trinity was born of the Virgin Mary 
and thus became man, founded the Church for the salvation 
of all persons, died on the Cross, and rose again through His 
almighty power. God created the angels to be with Him for- 
ever, but a part of them fell and became devils. God created 
the first man and woman, who are the progenitors of the entire 
human race. Through sin they fell from the earthly paradise 
in which they had been placed. Their posterity can be saved 
only through Jesus Christ. The Church which Christ founded 
is the only true Church. 

“It is the Catholic Church presided over by the Pope who 
is the successor of Saint Peter in that office. Only through 
membership in at least the ‘soul’ of the Church can anyone be 
saved. Both the Old and New Testaments are inspired, and 
the Church is their authoritative guardian and interpreter. 
The articles of Christian faith are to be found in the Scrip- 
tures and in Christian tradition. When the Pope formally 
defines a doctrine of faith or morals to be held by the Universal 
Church, he is infallible. Christ instituted seven sacraments. 
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Of these Baptism, either-of water, of blood or of desire, is 
indispensable to salvation. Through the sacrament of pen- 
ance, the priest has power to forgive sin. 

“The Holy Eucharist contains the Body and Blood, Soul 
and Divinity, of Jesus Christ under the form of bread and 
wine. The Eucharistic sacrifice, that is, the Mass, is the prin- 
cipal act of Christian worship. 

“The saints in Heaven can intercede with God for their 
brethren on earth, and the souls in Purgatory can be aided 
by the faithful on earth. Without Divine Grace no person 
can perform any act which is meritorious of salvation, but the 
operation of Grace does not diminish human free will. On the 
last day, Christ will judge all men according to their works; 
both the good and the bad will then rise from their graves, 
the good going to Heaven to be with God for all eternity, and 
the wicked to Hell to remain there forever.” 


THE PROGRESS OF THE LONG STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE CHURCH 
and state in Mexico must be of no small interest to citizens of 
our own country. This is especially so when the Roman Cath- 
olic Church throughout the world is taking advantage of un- 
usually favorable circumstances to increase its prestige and 
to realize its doctrine of temporal power. 

Newspaper accounts of affairs in Mexico are sometimes 
confusing, so that we need to have the situation set forth by 
those in a position to know it fully. In a recent issue of 
Foreign Affairs the President of Mexico, Plutarco Elias 
Calles, wrote upon The Policies of Mexico Today, and these 
extracts give the case for the government: 


“Tf one bears in mind that Mexicans possess less than one- 
third of the total wealth of the country, one can easily under- 
stand why so frequently in the resolution of Mexican problems, 
which of course have always had a marked economic character, 
we have friction or difficulties either with foreign governments 
defending the interests of their countrymen who consider 
themselves affected by our constitutional laws, or with Mexican 
land owners controlling endless tracts of land. And if one 
considers, furthermore, that the third part of the national 
wealth owned by Mexicans (running surely above 1,500,000,000 
pesos) 60 percent, at least, has been and still is in the hands 
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of Catholic priests or religious institutions or orders of the 
Catholic Church, one can understand why we always have 
rebellions on the part of the Catholic clergy who fear at every 
moment of the struggle to lose their main strength: the mil- 
lions that they have accumulated against the definite and ex- 
press provisions of the Fundamental Charter of our country. 

“The Executive realizes well the difficulties and complica- 
tions of all kinds that might come to the Government by fol- 
lowing a policy directed toward putting our nationality once 
for all on solid foundations upon which a firm prosperity, 
certain for the present and future, could be based. We know 
also that the work of the present Administration could have 
been entirely simplified and its individual success safely insured 
by endeavoring to solve only immediate problems and seeking 
exclusively economic betterment at home, financial stability 
abroad, and military and political power, thus making the way 
for the administration smooth and without danger. Never- 
theless the Executive, with the cooperation of the other two 
powers of government, and backed by the great mass of the 
population, has wished and has partly fulfilled its wishes to 
formulate and perfect, legally, a system of reforms of a just 
and advanced social tendency, with a strong nationalistic 
flavor—reforms which will be in the future sources of general 
organic peace, collective progress and public wealth, and which 
mean the adoption of methods and systems designed to secure 
profit from national resources and to defend equitable na- 
tional rights. ‘These methods and systems have been adopted 
and followed with success by the most civilized nations for the 
purpose of preserving their political and economic independ- 
ence and of assuring their economic prosperity and their total 
development.” 

“Tn conclusion I wish to lay stress upon the fact that a 
real religious problem does not exist in Mexico. I mean that 
there is no such thing as persecution of a religious character 
against religious creeds or opposition on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to the dogmas or practices of any religion. 

“Tt is true that the Constitution of Mexico has provisions 
that the Catholic high clergy consider incompatible with their 
constant and illegitimate intervention in politics and questions 
of state, or with their holding economic strength as a means 
of spiritual influence and a principal factor of domination 
of a material order. So long as the clergy do not obtain 
through the legal means and methods contained in the Con- 
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stitution itself, and through an act of Congress approved by at 
least one-third of the state legislatures, the derogation or 
amendment of the provisions that aim at crushing the political 
strength of the clergy by means of making their properties 
the property of the nation, the Government fulfills an ele- 
mental duty in complying with these laws and enforcing a 
strict obedience to them. So long as the clergy in Mexico 
fail to win over the confidence of the great liberal majority of 
my country (a result that can not be attained if the clergy, 
disregarding their high functions, hold to the methods sys- 
tematically employed so far to secure advantages of a material 
and politcal order, unbecoming to their religious character), 
I seriously believe that the abolition or amendment of these 
articles of the Constitution can not be accomplished. 


Ir PACIFISM HAD FRIENDS AT THE OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT 
War, it is decidedly popular now. It might even be said that 
the majority of the people are doubtless inclined to that side. 
Still there is a respectable body which remains unconvinced that 
the maintenance of peace is always a duty or that to partici- 
pate in war is to engage in crime. The various Protestant 
bodies have given the pacifist movement its chief support, and 
some Protestant leaders have become extremely enthusiastic 
on the subject of outlawing war. The Roman Catholic 
Church is not so keen about it, not that they favor war, but 
they do not see that it is necessarily wrong or can always be 
avoided. In this they are in agreement with many Protestants. 
Joseph F. Thorning, S.J., had an article in America, the 
Catholic weekly of New York, upon The Folly of Pacifism, 
in which he points out the weakness of the pacifist’s position 
by this argument: 

“International good-will through the Churches,’ ‘the Gos- 
pel of Social Service,’ ‘the Church the handmaid of civilization,’ 
and ‘peace the most compelling Christian apologetic’ are 
phrases that cover the Pacifist poverty of principle. The paci- 
fists have a vague idea that they want to better the world, 
stamp out hatreds, suppress interests, nullify ambitions and 
exalt internationalism. They are willing to disperse our 


armies, scuttle our navy and ‘contend not with the adversary’ 
but ‘turn the other cheek.? The sword is a symbol of sin. This 


| 
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simplifies the problem enormously. We almost wish it were so. 
We could then with Dr. Atkinson cast aside as irrelevant ‘the 
merits of the discussion as to the ethics of the use of force and 
the amount of force that is admissible under given circum- 
stances.’ For it is precisely in the light of such discussion that 
the key to the problem lies. 

“The ethics of the use of force makes a primary distinction 
between a physical and a moral evil. War in itself is the most 
horrible of evils in the physical plane but it becomes immoral 
only when its end and circumstances are bad. A nation may 
spring to arms in order to vindicate a moral right, just as a 
householder may defend his life and property even though this 
requires him to put a bullet through the head of his assailant. 
In fact there is this difference, that the nation may never do 
otherwise when its essential welfare or existence is threatened. 

“The individual, since he is destined for another life, may, 
if he chooses, resign his rights, relinquish his property and re- 
joice in injuries. The State, whose end is attained on earth 
and has no future life, cannot practice such counsels of indi- 
vidual perfection. It is bound to use every licit means to attain 
its end in this life. There is a peace more shameful than death 
and only a decadent people weakly submits to the claims of 
ruthless aggression. 

“But because of the epineeevadiie character of modern 
warfare, which throws in the shade other physical evils such 
as the earthquake, fire, pestilence and volcanic eruption, and 
because war opens wide the door to abuses in the moral order, 
mankind has been thoroughly aroused to the value of peace. 
Pacifists deserve real credit for proposing many noble ideals 
to a world sunk in materialism. Their appeal should strike 
root in firm, indestructible principles. Neither pessimism nor 
optimism should cloud the judgment. Mankind should gird 
itself for the battle for peace; it should try to give us a war- 
less world; it should clash with the foe on every field; but it 
should not enter this struggle without strong weapons. To 
attempt the solution of the world’s greatest problem with un- 
sound principles is to embark upon a death struggle with a 
broken sword.” 


Wuat Is COMMONLY TERMED CHILD LABOR ACTUALLY AMOUNTS 
in some cases to practical slavery. The child is deprived of his 
right to normal outdoor activity and to sufficient education. 
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His outlook on life, formed during the early, plastic years, is 
determined by unwholesome and even vicious surroundings. 
The subject has frequently been before the public in late years, 
and much has been accomplished, but much still remains to 
be done. The American Child has thus stated the situation in 


this country, so far as figures can apply to the condition of the — 


unfortunate and oppressed: 


“The whole child labor discussion has been beclouded with 
numbers. There has been a recent effort on the part of some 
to show that, after all, not many children are involved in the 
matter, and it may be that on the part of others there has been 
a tendency to exaggerate. 

“We are willing to let the figures speak for themselves. 
Whether they are secured from the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
which has served as a source of information throughout the 
country, or from the recent report of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, or from the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, matters little—for they are the same. Naturally so, for 
all are taken from the United States Census Reports of 1920. 

“The facts are that in 1920, 1,060,858 children 10 to 15 
years of age were gainfully employed and of this number, 
378,063 children were under 14. Sixty-one per cent were em- 
ployed in agriculture, forestry or animal husbandry, and 413,- 
549, or 39 per cent, in other work. 

‘““We have stated as our opinion that not all or anywhere 
near all of the child agricultural workers are employed to their 
hurt. Many of them, we believe, are receiving the best educa- 
tion we have to offer, and are working for reasonable hours at 


suitable work. On the other hand, we know that thousands of | 


them are kept out of school solely for the purpose of doing 
work and are allowed to work out for hire far in excess of the 
amount desirable for a child. 

“We have also stated as our opinion that not all of the 
413,549 children employed in other work are harmfully em- 
ployed. Many of these work under excellent regulations, and 
we are ready to go so far as to say that some of the work is 
educative. On the other hand, we know that thousands of them 
work when the school is in session, some of them for excessively 
long hours and many without any show of reasonable educa- 


tional attainment or physical fitness for the work they are 
doing.” 
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Tuer Gospet Accorpine to Luxe! 


_ BOOKS 
T 


wo points of view must always have a controlling influence 

in the preparation of a commentary, the writer’s own center 
“of interest as he approaches his subject, and the audience to 
which he elects to address himself. His purpose and method 
in writing will be determined by these two considerations. 

Such series of commentaries as the Expositor’s Bible and 
the Practical and Devotional Commentary on the New Testa- . 
ment, both issued under the competent editorship of W. 
Robertson Nicoll, the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges, and the International Critical Commentary announce 
their special emphases in their very titles. Bishop Westcott 
begins the final paragraph of his Preface to the first edition of 
his great commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews with 
these words: “No work in which I have ever been allowed to 
spend many years of continuous labor has had for me the 
same intense human interest as the study of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. If this feeling, which must show itself in what 
I have written, moves others to work upon the book with frank 
and confident reverence, to listen to the voice which speaks to 
us ‘today’ from its pages, to bring to the doubts, the contro- 
versies, the apparent losses, which distress us, the spirit of 
absolute surrender to our King-priest, the living and glorified 
Christ, which it inspires, my end will be fully gained.” 

And Bishop Moule thus concludes the Preface to his 
volume on Romans in the Expositor’s Bible: ‘It only remains 
to express the hope that these pages may serve in some degree 
to convey to their readers a new Tolle, Lege for the divine 
Text itself; if only by suggesting to them sometimes the words 


1The Gospel According to Luke. A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary. By Burton Scott Easton, D.D., Professor of the Interpre- 
tion and Literature of the New Testament, the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1926. Pp. xiii-+- 
367. 
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of St. Augustine, “To Paul I appeal from all interpreters of 
his writings.’ ” 

Manifestly the value of a commentary depends upon its — 
usefulness for those who desire to study and to understand the 
book which forms its subject; and equally clearly, its suc-— 
cess, in the last analysis,.depends upon its bringing to its” 
readers “a new Tolle, Lege for the divine Text itself,” a new 
impulse “to work upon the book with frank and confident — 
reverence.” : 

With this in mind let us ask what is the point of view of — 
this new commentary on the Gospel according to St. Luke, © 
and what audience does thé author seem to have in mind. The ~ 
opening paragraph of the Introduction furnishes at least a ~ 
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“The task of a commentator on St. Luke’s Gospel may be ~ 
divided into at least the following parts: (a) Establishing the 
text written by the Evangelist; (b) Explaining this text in 
the sense he meant it to bear; (c) Determining the source or 
sources he has used and the modifications he has introduced ; 
(d) Ascertaining the meaning of the narative in these sources; 
(e) Investigating the original form of the words or events re- — 
lated. These natural divisions of the field have determined the 
arrangement of the present commentary.” a | 


1 

4 

partial answer. j 
| 

a 

| 

| 


It is clear that by (b) Dr. Easton means exegesis, and it 
also seems fair to classify all the other four parts of his analy- 
sis under textual criticism and historical introduction. More- 
over his attitude towards (b), that is, towards exegesis as 
such, is suggested by a sentence on page xii of the Introduc- 
tion: “The textual notes of this comentary will consequently 
be found to contain not a little exegetical discussion, and an at- _ 
tempt has been made to connect the textual study and the 
exegesis as closely as possible.” As a matter of fact, and as 
might be anticipated, this mode of procedure works out to 
the constant disadvantage of exegesis. 

Indeed for those who are looking for the results of inde- 
pendent, scholarly exegesis, and the processes whereby they 
were attained, this commentary has nothing to offer. There 
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are no discussions of exegetical values, such as might give 
‘direction and encouragement to further investigation on the 
part of the reader. There are no detached exegetical notes, 
such as enrich Burton’s commentary on the Galatians and the 
commentaries of Lightfoot and Westcott, to mention no 
others. Dr. Easton’s pages are indeed full of affirmations as 
to the meaning of this or that word or phrase. But affirma- 
‘tions are not exegesis, even though we gladly grant that exe- 
: _getical labor has probably preceded the affirmation. 

No, our author’s interest, at least in this book, does not 
‘center in exegesis. From first to last he is a textual and his- 
torical critic, and it is for those whose interest is primarily in 
the fields of textual and historical criticism that he writes. 
Indeed, Dr. Easton has in reality given us an extended essay in 
textual criticism, not a commentary—certainly not a commen- 
tary in the sense in which the word is ordinarily understood. 
It is doubtful whether any preacher will find much to help him 
in the preparation of his sermons. Neither will any devout 
soul longing for spiritual refreshment from this exquisite 
Gospel, which has been called “the most beautiful book in the 
world,” receive “a new Tolle, Lege for the divine Text itself.” 
The book is evidently written from an entirely different point 
of view, and for a highly specialized circle of readers. 

Recognizing this as the genius and purpose of the book, 
it remains for this review to call attention to a few of the 
characteristics of its method. 

First of all, the whole book is a frankly avowed exploita- 
tion of a definite theory. Dr. Easton begins his discussion of 
Luke’s “sources”? with the statement: “The ordinary conclu- 
sions of the Two-Document theory of the Synoptic problem 
may be taken for granted.” (Italics, here and in all other 
quotations, are the reviewer’s.) To be sure, he adds: “It is 
hoped that the critical discussion in the commentary will 
supply a detailed proof of the justice of this, if such proof 
is needed.”’ (Introduction, p. xiii.) But it is open to question 
whether this large promise is any too well fulfilled. 


. 
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Our author is unhesitatingly sure that the Gospel of Mark 
forms the base for what Luke has written, and he is also clear i 
as to Luke’s ordinary method of using Mark. He says: : 


“Luke’s usual treatment of a Markan account is about as 
follows: At its beginning he nearly always removes notes of— 
time, place, and journeyings; Luke’s topography for the most 
part is extremely vague. Needless proper names disappear 
likewise. The situation is introduced very concisely, but the 
initial sayings in dialogue are copied with tolerable fidelity. 
As the point of the saying is approached the copying becomes” 
more exact, while the ‘kernel’ logion deviates least of all from” 
Mark. The conclusion is handled much more freely, and Luke™ 
is especially fond of a final homiletic touch. That is, Luke is — 
respectful towards the Greek tradition of Christ’s sayings — 
established by Mark, but not especially so towards Mark’s set- 
tings of these sayings.” (Introduction, p. xvii.) 


One wonders whether Luke would recognize himself as — 
thus analyzed! In fact, as Dr. Easton feels it, Luke’s re- | 
vision of his sources, Q and L, as well as Mark, is sometimes 
carried to extraordinary lengths. What can he mean by such 
a statement as this: 

“Nor is his revision by any means consistent; a laborious 
correction at one point will be ignored or forgotten another 
time in exactly the same context (cf., e. g., 8:18 and 19:26). — 
A close student of the Gospel may almost persuade himself that 


certain portions of the revision show weariness on Luke’s part.” 
(Introduction, p. xxxi.) 
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And what is the implication of such a sentence as, “Q is 
composed very largely of Christ’s words, so that Luke’s re- 
vision (as in the similar passages in Mark) rarely proceeds 
beyond mere stylistic improvement” (Introduction, p. xxii). A | 
stylistic improvement of Christ’s words! What would Luke | 
reply to such an insinuation? But after all, even this sugges- _ 
tion would not seem incongruous to an author who could write 
of the holy wrath of “the Christ of God” in the cleansing of 
the Temple of God, His Father’s house: 

“Christ could not have carried out the cleansing without 
popular approval and support; His personality would have 
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4 been insufficient in itself to overawe the Temple police” (p. 
3, 289). 
' Such a statement may well be recorded without comment. 


Within limits, the limits which scholarly wisdom and fair- 
ness suggest, one likes positive convictions and definite conclu- 
sions in a commentator. Dr. Easton’s positiveness is one of 
_ the pervasive characteristics of his book. For example, in the 
sphere of linguistics, his pages are punctuated by such words 
as, “must,” “bad Greek,” “the best translation,” “very awk- 
ward,” “inelegant,” “harsh,” “needless,” (on p. 292 we find 
“harsh” three times and “needless” three times within less than 
half a page). And in most cases no hint is given as to why 
this or that is “impossible” or “redundant,” or “very abruptly 
and unskilfully introduced,” or “very clumsy.” This is not 
to imply that Dr. Easton himself did not have reasons which 
seemed to him sufficient to justify his assertions, but only that 
more frequent exegetical explanation would have contributed 
to the usefulness as well as to the scholarly quality of his 
book, and would have transformed mere affirmations, which 
sometimes perhaps are in danger of seeming arbitrary and 
magisterial, into genuinely helpful additions to the history of 
exegesis. 

Another instance of our author’s positiveness is his treat- 
ment, or should one say his lack of treatment, of those ques- 
tions which have always ‘been centers of investigation for stu- 
dents of Luke’s Gospel, sometimes even of controversy. 
Quirinius and the census of the second chapter are disposed of 
by the simple device of accepting “without hesitation” the 
testimony of Tertullian and the substitution of the name 
“Sentius Saturninus” for that of “Quirinius.” The whole sen- 
tence should be quoted, and the last clause, with its implica- 
tions in regard to textual method, is italicized. Indeed, in the 
interests of perfect fairness, we will quote the entire para- 
graph, that each reader may draw his own conclusions: 


“The historical facts relative to the census described in 
this section may be briefly stated. The evidence of Tertullian 
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(adv. Mare. iv, 19) for the name ‘Sentius Saturninus’ instead 
of ‘Quirinius’ in v. 2 may be accepted without hesitation, de- 
spite the unvarying testimony of the manuscripts. Tertul- 
lian could have found the name only in his copy of the Gospel, 
for his faith in Biblical inspiration was such as to forbid his 
questioning a fact related in the Bible, no matter what the ~ 
external evidence might be. Moreover, his historical knowledge — 
is notoriously inaccurate; that he would have made special re- : 
search into the administrative history of Syria is out of the 
question. Nor is there any reason to suppose that any of the 
copyists of Luke would have been much better informed than ~ 
Tertullian; the evidence of Josephus (Antt. XVIII, i, 1) and ~ 
(perhaps) aid from oral tradition would render the change of ~ 
‘Saturninus’ into ‘Quirinius” easily comprehensible, but the re- 
verse change would have occurred only to a scribe with an in- ~ 
timate knowledge of Syrian history, together with precise in- _ 
formation as to the date of Christ’s birth. And such scribes 

did not exist.” (P. 20.) 4 


The much investigated “Journey Section,” beginning with 
chapter 9:51, has no perplexities for one whose basic position 
permits him to say, 

“Luke still had a mass of Galilean material in L and Q 
which he had not yet copied, and this he inserted here on the 


border line between Samaria, and Galilee, a locality that con- 
tinues for some eight chapters (cf. 17:11)” (p. 154). 


In regard to the question of the genealogy of our Lord, it 
is simply assumed to be traced through Joseph, without a hint 
of the possibility, however remote that possibility may be con- 
sidered, that Luke may have preserved the line of Mary. And 
as for the complex questions involved in a comparison of 
Luke’s genealogy with that of Matthew, they are passed over 
with the following generalization: 

“Both Luke and Matthew have given lists that are domi- 
nated by numerical systems. Matthew, in order to adhere to 
his system, has demonstrably omitted names, and Luke has no 
doubt done the same. These omitted names would naturally 
be chosen from the latest ancestors (least affected by the 
glamour of antiquity), when the exigencies of the number 
systems permitted. If a reconciliation of the two genealogies 
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is to be attempted, omissions of this sort, coupled with the 


% occasional use of some special systems of reckoning paternity, 


' may give the key. In contrasting the two, Luke’s non-regal 
line is preferable to the more ambitious table in Matthew.” 


(P. 45.) 


This paragraph is followed by this sentence: “If Mat- 
thew’s genealogy had not closed with Abraham, no one would 
have thought of Luke’s ‘universalism’ in closing with Adam.” 
One wonders how Dr. Easton knows this. And moreover, as 
uver against the implication which his words seem intended 
to convey, it will be sufficient to say that, as a matter of fact— 
and matters of fact cannot easily be got rid of—Matthew’s 
genealogy did close, or rather begin, with Abraham, and 
Luke’s did close with Adam, or rather with God. 

One unfortunate defect in the make-up of this book is its 
lack of an Index. This is to be regretted in a work of 367 
pages, which contains so many interesting details which Dr. 
Easton is especially qualified to bring to the attention of his 


fellow students. James Corrin Stour. 


Tue Hony Spirit In tHE Gosrets ” 


Our knowledge in the realm of pneumatology is being con- 
stantly enriched by new contributions. A library devoted en- 
tirely to this branch of study would be most extensive. The 
author of this volume gives evidence of his acquaintance with 
the scholarship in this field by the abundant footnotes and ref- 
erences to authorities throughout the book. In his Preface he 
indicates that the present work “comprises a series of exe- 
getical studies, in which every passage of the four gospels 
relating to the Holy Spirit is examined that its precise signi- 
ficance may be discovered.” The painstaking care with which 
every aspect of truth relating to the subject is treated indi- 
cates that the author is giving mature results of extensive 

? The Holy Spirit in the Gospels. By J. Ritchie Smith, D.D., Professor 


of Homiletics in Princeton Theological Seminary. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1926. Pp. 394. 
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study, and the form in which he presents his findings suggests 
that he has doubtless given the substance of the succeeding 
chapters in lectures to his classes. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part One, consist- 
ing of one chapter, is really an introductory study entitled 
The Holy Spirit in the Old Testament. This study serves to 
suggest the author’s viewpoint, and prepares the way for a 
more intelligible treatment of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment on the principle that 


“In the Old the New is latent, 
In the New the Old is patent.” 


The four chapters of Part Two contribute to the study of 
The Holy Spirit in the Life of Jesus, viewed first from the 
standpoint of the Synoptic Gospels and then from that of the 
Fourth Gospel. Part Three is devoted to The Holy Spirit in 
the Teaching of Jesus, and the last seven chapters are devel- 
oped in a manner similar to Part Two. An analytic table of 
Contents, supplemented by an Index of subjects and authors 
and an Index of text, makes any given reference readily 
available. 

The author reveals his viewpoint early in his treatment. 
In the survey of the Old Testament he suggests that it is his 
purpose to study the doctrine of the Spirit, “not from the 
point of view of the modern critical scholarship but from the 
point of view of Jesus and his disciples.” With their obvious 
acceptance of the traditional view, what did they learn from 
the Old Testament regarding the Spirit of God? The answer 
given to this question may be conveniently summarized by the 
closing words of this chapter: 

“The Spirit appears as the divine influence or energy, 
rather than a Person. He is the manifestation or representa- 
tion of God. But there are intimations of a profounder truth, 
hints and suggestions of his Personality, of a Trinity of Per- 
sons in the Godhead. Jesus and his disciples brought out into 


clear light the truth thus obscurely intimated. The Spirit is 
no longer represented as a personification, but as a Person, one 


; 


: 
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with God in nature, yet distinct from him in Person and office.” 
(P. 49.) 

With this preliminary statement in mind the reader is pre- 
pared to follow the main treatment of the subject, as gleaned 
from the four Gospels. 


Two chapters are devoted to a consideration of the Virgin 
Birth. Critical, historical, and exegetical problems each re- 
ceive attention. At times the author apparently goes afield 
and touches problems which bear only indirectly on the theme, 
viz., the home of Jesus, Luke’s account of the census, the 
slaughter of the innocents, etc. These belabored discussions, 
important and interesting in themselves, tend to detract from, 
rather than to elucidate, the main issue. The comparison of 
passages in Matthew and Luke, however, is more to the point. 
It is shown that Luke’s account is far the more copious; Mat- 
thew does not in fact relate the story of the birth, but rather 
assumes it. The accounts move in different spheres, Joseph 
being prominent in Matthew, Mary in Luke. Matthew tells a 
dark and troubled tale, and cites Old Testament prophecies. 
Luke’s narrative is radiant with light and joy, being punc- 
tuated by fervent canticles. The narrative of Luke the Gen- 
tile is more Jewish than the story of Matthew the Jew. A 
number of characteristic sentences may suggest a few of the 
high lights in this portion: 

“The actual conception was the work of the Holy Spirit 
alone without human or celestial agent. The birth of Isaac, 
of John the Baptist, were supernatural in that they tran- 
scended the ordinary course of nature; the birth of Jesus was 
divine, for He was begotten by the immediate operation of the 
Spirit of God.” (P. 112.) 

“The mode of the conception is disclosed as clearly as it 
could be expressed in human speech. “The Holy Spirit shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee.? The Holy Spirit revealed in the Old Scripture 
as the creative energy of God shall accomplish in her [Mary] 
the mystery of the incarnation. . . . The Spirit is the 
power of the Most High by whom the Son of the Most High 
shall be begotten.” (P. 115 f.) 
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Following this discussion the author traces the various 
references (only six) in the Synoptic Gospels to the agency 
of the Spirit in the life of Jesus, including the baptism, temp- 
tation, beginnings and ‘early developments of His ministry, and 
the rejoicing of Jesus in the Holy Spirit. The conclusion fol- 
lows that, : 

“What is told us of His acts and experiences upon these 
exceptional and extraordinary occasions may fairly be taken 
to indicate that the Spirit who then controlled and inspired 
Him was His constant guide and comforter, to whom He com- 
mitted all His ways and from whom He derived unfailing sup- 


plies of strength and wisdom and grace. His character and 
His ministry are the fruit of the Spirit of God.” (P. 174.) 


There are only two references in the Fourth Gospel to the — 
place and work of the Holy Spirit in the life of Jesus: The — 
witness of John the Baptist (John 1:29-34), and the Spirit — 
given without measure (John 3:31-36). It is pointed out in 
the discussion of the first passage that John the Baptist 
presents Jesus (according to Matthew and Luke) predomi- 
nantly, almost exclusively, as a judge. 

“The axe, the winnowing fan, the fire, are the instruments 
of justice. . . . But in the Fourth Gospel John presents 
Him as the Saviour, and the note of judgment is wanting.” 
(P. 180.) 


This is quite in keeping with the Johannine emphasis on the 
divine Saviourhood of Jesus. “He alone can receive without 
measure the gift of the Spirit of God in whom dwelleth the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily” (p. 185). By this it is doubt- 
less not meant that the Spirit is any less available to us than 
He was to Jesus. It rather expresses the limit of human ca- 
pacity to receive, as over against God’s ability to give. 

All the references in the four Gospels to the Holy Spirit 
in the teaching of Jesus are examined and discussed in Part 
Three. The student interested in exegesis will find these 
pages abundantly worth studying. Here the author does not 
dogmatically state results, but leads the student through 
processes. Textual and exegetical difficulties are definitely 
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located and frankly faced; evidence is gathered and weighed ; 
authority is quoted and evaluated; alternate views are con- 
sidered; and valid conclusions are deduced. The peculiar 
value of the whole study consists in the fact that all the pas- 
sages relating to this theme in the four Gospels are given 
exegetical treatment. Whether or not the reader agrees with 
the author’s conclusions, which are consistently conservative, 
he is at least introduced to the various possibilities of interpre- 
tation and is given adequate materials for further study if he 
so desires. 

Noteworthy among the findings is that of the relation of 
the Spirit to prayer: 

“In view of the place filled by the Holy Spirit in the life 
and teaching of Jesus and in the faith and life of the church, 
it must appear strange that the New Testament contains 
neither direction to pray to him, nor any instance of such 
prayer. . . . According to the Scripture representation 
believers pray for the Holy Spirit; they pray and serve in the 
Spirit; and the Spirit prays within them, but nowhere are they 
enjoined to pray to him.” (P. 250-252.) 


In the last four chapters of the book the author changes 
his method. Here the exegete becomes a theologian. He 
turns from interpretation to systematization, and organizes 
his investigation about four topics: The relation of the 
Spirit to the Father; the relation of the Spirit to the Son; the 
relation of the Spirit to the disciples; the relation of the 
Spirit to the world. The Scriptural materials for this study 
are chiefly chapters 13-17 of the Fourth Gospel, which are 
characterized as asserting, or clearly implying, all that is 
taught in the New Testament upon this theme. 

“The whole representation of the Holy Spirit in these 
chapters is shaped and colored by the circumstances of the 
hour and the state of the disciples. He [Jesus] does not under- 
take to give a systematic account of the Person and the minis- 
try of the Spirit, such as the theologian properly endeavors 
to provide. He speaks directly to the eleven, and tells them 
what the Spirit will be to them, what offices he will perform in 
their behalf, and how he will work through them for the in- 
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crease of the Kingdom. His teaching, indeed, was rather a 
conversation than a discourse, and again and again the dis- 
ciples broke in with questions or comment.” (P. 291.) 


One might well wish that the author had followed the good 
example of Jesus in developing his theme at this point. When 
the materials are “not philosophical but practical; not ab- 
stract but concrete; not general but specific; not systematic 
but occasional” (p. 289), why treat them in a manner di- 
rectly the opposite? By doing so the presentation has suf- 
fered a distinct loss. In his endeavor to systematize his doc- 
trine the author has yielded to a rambling digression on the 
history of doctrine (pp. 306-319). 

Despite this disappointing feature, students of the New 
Testament may profitably include this volume among their ref- 
ence books, and those who desire a fuller appreciation of the 
teachings found in the Gospels concerning the Holy Spirit will 
want to read and study and inwardly digest it. 


Howarp Tittman Koist. 


Can We THEN BEtieve? ? 


In Parntep Wrinpows the “Man with a Duster” finds fault 
with Dr. Gore for coming to the defense of orthodoxy. Read- 
ing Dr. Gore’s books, the present volume included, does not 
make one think any the less of Dr. Gore. 

The claim that “Dr. Gore here clears for the mind con- 
fused by recent controversies, a fresh path toward a religion 
founded on self-evident probabilities as well as on the massive 
experience of mankind as a whole,” is made good in this book. 
Probabilities, and not mathematical demonstration, are all 
that can be claimed for historical events. “You can find a way 
to doubt almost any thing in any record. But this is by no 
means a legitimate way.” (P. 94.) This is not a claim pecu- 
liar to history, but it is so in practical life (p. vii). | 

Dr. Gore “was writing for the ordinary educated man 


Can We Then Believe? By Charles Gore, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1926. Pp. xx1231. 
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rather than the professed scholar.’ To this class of men he 
says: “It is the bounden duty of every man to refuse to be 
deluded by the weight of a fashionable opinion when he has the 
chance of some real measure of actual knowledge. He is bound 
to judge for himself and to make up his own mind.” (P. xi.) 

Dr. Gore thinks “that a personal God, such as could dis- 
close Himself, is at least a possible conception, and that He 
should manifest Himself to man is at least probable,” and then 
“that such revelation is especially apparent in the line of Jew- 
ish prophets and Jesus Christ, especially when considering the 
higher reaches of man’s attainment.” (P. xiv.) 

In Lecture I Dr. Gore argues for the need of a “corpo- 
rate faith as distinct from a faith held by mere individuals,” 
and points to the power of the primitive church, which “stood 
before the world as a brotherhood of the redeemed 
not preferring Mammon to Christ nor selfishness to service” 
(p. 1 ff.). “The present day Church is miserably divided.” 
To this union there is a constant hindrance in the lack of “a 
very confident faith as foundation for the Church.” ‘This lack 
of confident faith is “due to the fact that many great men, 
scientists and philosophers, hold a conception of God very 
different from the Christian conception” (p. 11). Hence he 
would, in the first lecture, “analyse the grounds of the Chris- 
tian hope as so vividly portrayed in the New Testament” (p. 
14). For this we need, first of all, to have a very clear idea 
of what the Christian faith really is. Many critics of it do not 
take the trouble to find out. A depersonalized God is singu- 
larly inadequate to the needs of the common man. The Chris- 
tian God is personal, living, Creator, and “as Creator has a 
purpose purely good.” “The Christian inspired hope won 
the old world, and reformed the savage new world of the 
Middle Ages.” ‘Before Him man bows down in self-abasement 
but is at once lifted into reconciled sonship and into the joy 
of fellowship with his Father.” (Pp. 17, 22, 23.) 

In Lecture II the question, “Can the Christian thought of . 
God make good its profession to be the truth?” is put and 
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answered. The prophets did not reason and conclude, but 
“experienced a powerful movement of God within them which 
compelled them to utter His word against the trend of 
thought,” and only long afterward did those truths take hold 
of the people. John the Baptist and Jesus took up this 
prophetic message and built upon it as on a sure foundation 
(p. 25 f.). “Jesus spoke as one possessed within of a mys- 
terious fount of authority” (p. 26). “Also in motive the 
apostolic doctrine differed from that of the philosophers.” 
The latter was intellectual curiosity, the former sought the 
knowledge of God for practical purposes, for life. (P. 26 f.) 

“Ts this claim to a divine authority still valid?” “Is it 
still rationally tenable?” (p. 32). Revelation cannot contra- 
dict reason, since it comes from a rational, Supreme Being, 
but revelation is to be accepted and lived, and thus its truth 
will appear. “He that willeth to do the will shall know.” “In 
the realm of spiritual ideals, instinctive intuition, or faith, 
was prior to reasoning.” (P. 32 ff.) 

There are three tests of inspiration: (1) “It must have 
the power to lift human life to a higher level.” (2) It must 
include all races. (3) It must find room for all knowledge. 
(P. 44 f.) 

In Lecture III the questions: “Can Christian faith claim 
physical science as friend?” “Can it stand before the human 
intellect?” are asked and answered. (P. 48.) “The Church 
has no jurisdiction over this field. The Bible was not given 
to teach science.” (P. 49 f.) “Science asks no questions 
about origin or purpose.” ‘Materialism is not science.” 
(P. 51.) Great scientists admit that science can meet the 
claims of miracles with no a priori negative. (P. 52 f.) On 
the origin of man, etc., what Christianity does really teach 
and what science does really know do not contradict each 
other. (P. 55 ff.) That man was made for fellowship with 
God is not contradicted by what science knows (p. 68 f.). 

In Lecture IV the relation of historical science to the 
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Christian faith is discussed. “Everything depends on whether 
Jesus did live and did so teach and work as is recorded of 
Him” (p. 72). ‘The judge in this case is Historical Science,” 
but this judges from the mass of its observed facts and cannot 
decide on the unusual. There is no justice in asserting that 
in the record of the Gospel, therefore, there is gross exaggera- 
tion. Eduard Meyer “finds the authors of the vast literature 
of New Testament criticism taking their unproved hypotheses 
for facts” (p. 81). He accepts the writings of Luke and Paul 
as genuine (p. 83). 

In Lecture V the question of the institutional and sacra- 
mental church is discussed. “Jesus is the manifestation of 
God among men under a veil.” ‘His life and actions are per- 
petuated on earth by His Spirit dwelling in the Church, which 
in His body.” (P.97f.) And this community was to be a sac- 
ramental community (p. 100). That Jesus thus intended His 
followers to be a body, organized and united by the sacra- 
ments, is evidenced in these undoubted records (p. 106 f.). 
Hence “the actual position which from the first the rulers of 
the New Israel are found to hold and the moral and discipli- 
nary powers they are found to exercise” (p. 111). For this 
New Israel Jesus, in the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
‘interprets His own immediate death as a sacrificial death 
which is to be the basis of the New Covenant” (p. 112). ‘The 
sacramentalism of the Church was not due to the influence of 
surrounding paganism, especially to the Hellenistic ‘myste- 
ries.”” (P. 113 ff.) “If a universal Church is to be kept 
together, it must be in part the obligation of sacraments to do 
it” (p. 121). 

In the last lecture the need of a synthesis of all the three 
elements is presented, viz., the institutional, the intellectual, 
and the mystical, and in the Appendix the relation of religion, 
theology, and philosophy is discussed. In a number of notes 
there are appended brief treatments of various topics. 


GEORGE STIBITZ. 
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Tue Unxnown Briere * 


Many books like this have been published since the path- 
breaking work of Professor Ladd, the most valuable of them 
all, The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture (2 vols. 1883), just as 
valuable as when published as no important new facts have 
been discovered since then, followed by his more popular What 
is the Bible? (1888.) These are not mentioned, however, 
among the less important and in some cases more radical books 
in the Bibliography at the end of Dr. Moehlman’s The Un- 
known Bible. This book is inscribed to Von Harnack and 
seeks to popularize some of his conclusions as to the New Tes- 
tament, though it is doubtful whether the latter has gone so 
far to the left as our able author. For the work under 
consideration is written from a very “advanced” point of view, 
to which there is no objection if an author keeps to the facts, 
does not exaggerate, and “sets down naught in malice.” 

The professor of history has an advantage over his New 
Testament brother because he is dealing with sources on which 
he is absolutely dependent, and is taught objectivity and im- 
partiality of treatment, whereas the New Testament critic 
often allows his own fancies and prepossessions to determine 
his conclusions, or flings himself arbitrarily and sometimes 
wildly against his text, as Strauss did in 1835. Of course his- 
torians sometimes honor their principles more in the breach 
than in the observance, but this is in spite of, and not because 
of, their science. With all of our author’s “advanced”? posi- 
tion he tells much that every body knows (or ought to know) 
and believes, so that correction of places where his radicalism 
overlaps his science is to be taken not so much as criticism but 
as helps to his readers. The Latins had a saying, “I am not 
accustomed to swear by the word of a master,” and it is an 
excellent motto for young teachers going out from under the 


“The Unknown Bible: A Study of the Problem of Attitude Toward 
the Bible, By Conrad Henry Moehlman, Ph.D., Professor of History of 
Christianity, Rochester Theological Seminary. With an Introduction by 
ree polite Woelfkin, D.D. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
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lesser Ritschls and Harnacks of our theological schools. 
Truth is more than names. 

It is not correct that “numerous Christians believed that 
the gospels were written by beasts,” because a lion was a sym- 
bol for Mark, a man for Matthew, a calf for Luke, and an 
eagle for John (p. 15). It is not correct that ‘“fundamenta- 
lism” or anything else “makes every mark of punctuation and 
every letter of the alphabet produce miracles” (p. 18). 
Jerome was not an “oily gentleman,” but one of the most un- 
compromising, honest, and outspoken of the Fathers, and one 
who did an inestimable work for the Bible text. Nor is it 
correct that an “entire theological system may be derived 
from a fragment of a perfectly innocent sentence,” or that 
any theologian so derived his system, or that the book of Job 
was “regarded as sound evangelical dogma” (though it was 
regarded as not contradicting sound teaching), or that Adam 
“was considered an orthodox Protestant” (p. 25). Mother 
Ann Lee was never “elevated to the level of deity” (p. 27), but 
only looked upon as a second manifestation of the Christ 
spirit, or of the baptism which endowed Him (Shakers are 
Unitarian as to Jesus). There are no “literal, allegorical and 
dogmatic methods of interpreting the Bible” in the sense of 
our author. What theologian or even half-educated layman 
“throws out of doors laws of language, types of discourse, 
sound principles of investigation’? What wild-eyed brother 
thinks that when Christ is called a door, He is a literal door? 

The author devotes large space to alleged contradictions 
and discrepancies in the Bible. These are simply questions of 
fact, and the most conservative can consider them with a quiet 
mind. When we remember what the Bible was given for (see 
2 Tim. 3:16-17, Am. Stand. Ver.) errors in matters outside 
that scope are or no importance. But it is easy to overdrive 
these “errors,” and the same reserve of judgment you give to 
the flaws a neighbor picks in a letter of your father to you is 
due to the Bible at least. Of course you could read Haley’s 
Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible and the articles by Dr. 
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Bates in The Bible Champion, but some of the “contradic- 
tions” alleged by the author resolve themselves. For instance 
Genesis 1:31 refers to the number of the days or periods of 
creation, while 2:4 refers to all the time of creation as a day 
in the general sense. Genesis 6:19 is the general directions of 
the number to be taken into the ark, and 7:2 is the later spe- 
cific directions for the clean. 1 Samuel 8:4 ff. and 9:15 ff. 
are not contradictory even on the face of the narrative, nor 
are 1 Samuel 21:9 and 2 Samuel 21:19, which refer to two 
different men and occasions. Probably a word or words have 
dropped out of 2 Samuel 24:1 or 1 Chronicles 21:1, or one 
writer is thinking of God’s providence in the large and the other 
of the specific incitement. 

As to the genealogies of Jesus, each writer gave the 
record as he found it, and of course that of Joseph because it 
was necessary to legitimate Jesus among Semitic peoples to 
whom the legal relation was alone of consequence. (See Faulk- 
ner: Miraculous Birth of Our Lord. Aftermath Series 10, 
Sec. 9.) First Corinthians 11:5-6 and 14:34-36 have to do 
with two different classes of women, the first passage with 
prophetesses whose brief prayers and ejaculations were a mat- 
ter of course in every congregation in the Empire; and the sec- 
ond with women who assumed to teach authoritatively the con- 
gregation, a situation which would create a fearful scandal in 
a Greek city like Corinth. As to the Lord’s Supper, 1 Co- 
rinthians 10:16 has nothing to do with “ritual” at all, but 
simply sets forth what the cup and bread are or effect or 
their spiritual significance, while 11 :23-25—also no ritual— 
is simply an account of the institution of the Supper “received 
from the Lord.” As to the alleged opposition between 
1 Thessalonians 4:15 ff. and John 14:16, 23, etc., why can’t 
we deal half as fairly with the Bible as we do with Aeschylus? 
Paul is speaking of events at the close of this dispensation, 
Jesus of His abiding presence through the Spirit in this dis- 
pensation. 


It is unhistoric to put Exodus 21 :23-25 in opposition to 
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Luke 6:29. In one we have God’s attempt to modify in the 
interest of justice in a rude and barbaric age the lex talionis 
in case of a court trial which as unmercifully administered 
in Babylonia was taken for granted in the Orient, while in the 
other we have personal relationships only in view, and in 
those relationships the kindness recommended being not at all 
an invention of Christ but a precept of this same despised law 
(Lev. 19:18). There is no intimation in 2 Kings 2:23 f. that 
the “cursing” by Elisha was commanded by God or pleasing 
to Him. What we have is only the record of an incident, al- 
though under the circumstances of the age the incident might 
well have occurred without the slightest reflection on the 
prophet or on historic justice, which at times is only another 
name for love. Finally, even in the face of the text, there is 
no contradiction between Genesis 3:8-10 and 1 John 4:12 
(p. 42). 

What “fundamentalist” ever claimed that later “head- 
ings” of chapters or books were ever inspired, or that there 
is no lower inspiration in books excluded from our Bible 
(p. 43)? The question of vanished books mentioned in our 
Old Testament presents no problem, “‘acute” or otherwise, to 
the man who believes the present books are inspired. His 
concern is only with the Bible that exists, though he may 
believe that there has been a general providence guarding the 
best from destruction. Nor do quotations from lost books 
affect at all the inspiration of our Bible except these quota- 
tions given as words of God when they are unworthy or his- 
torically impossible (p. 46). Nor is it a “difficulty” if our 
Bible has echoes of the Apocrypha, if these are worthy 
(p. 49). Who ever claimed that there were no fine things in 
the Apocrypha, or even a measure of “inspiration.” 

The author discovers too many mares’ nests. One of them 
is that no divines would assert purity of existing Hebrew and 
Greek texts of the Bible (p. 75). Of course they would not 
assert its absolute purity, but they would say that it is pure 
enough for all practical purposes of life and thought, and 
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purer and better attested than any classical text in the 
world. Another is “distance of time” before prophets’ 
statements were written (p. 88). We do not know when oral 
communications were written; it may have been almost imme- 
diately. Nor does it disturb a Bible lover that “no English 
Bible contains the ipsissima verba of the original author,” 
for it does contain an accurate translation of a text nearer 
to the original words than is perhaps the case with any other 
ancient literature in the world, and which reproduces those 
words for all practical effects in teaching and life. 

No Protestant believes a book simply because it is on an 
“authorized list” (p. 99), nor does he deny that there are 
fine passages in Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. All he needs to 
say is that, as a collection, the Apocrypha are so distinctly 
lower in religious inspiration that they should not be rated 
with the canonical Old Testament. It is a great exaggeration 
to say that “fundamentalism contends that Christianity is a 
book religion and regards the Bible as dictated by God and 
not amenable to the usual vicissitudes of history in its trans- 
mission” (p. 122). One of the first lessons of historical study 
is, Never exaggerate, regard truth alone, and be scrupulously 
fair to the other side. 

Luther is misunderstood on page 125, as though he meant 
that the prophets were uncertain or arbitrary in taking reve- 
lations as from God. He is also mistranslated. What Luther 
said was: “This [God’s speaking to their consciences] the 
prophets took [not “interpreted,” other editions, “held” ] as 
revelation.” Luther did not “reject reason” (p. 126), but he 
rejected reason when it interfered in things beyond its scope. 
It had its place. We must remember also that the Table Talk 
must be used with extreme caution as a source of Luther’s 
opinions, and must always be compared with his own writings. 
It is a second-, third-, or fourth-hand source, and in grave 
matters must be checked by his own words. Instead of saying 
that Luther was a “pragmatist” in his attitude to the Bible, 
it is more accurate to say that he was thoroughly “orthodox” 
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as to inspiration and authority of Scripture but inconsid- 
erate at times in his judgment of contents and canon. Saba- 
tier is inept when he says that “without tradition Scriptures 
are without external support,” because in this connection tra- 
dition is simply an external witness. The true question is 
not between Scripture as historic documents and tradition, but 
as to Scripture witnessed by tradition—can it also be in- 
spired, and is its inspiration the chief and, at bottom, the only 
reason for its authority? 

Though Dr. Moehlman copiously cites the Westminister 
Confession of Faith, about the Bible, he has studied his cita- 
tions only casually, or we would not have the misrepresenta- 
tions on page 143. That Confession nowhere says that the 
Bible ‘tis composed of the very words of God,” or that the 
“brain of man had nothing to do with transmission of the 
message,” or that the Bible is “everywhere equally the word of 
God,” or that there are “no disagreements or contradictions” 
in the Bible as we have it. Nor does even a stricter theory 
of inspiration than that of the Westminister Fathers turn 
the Bible into a “‘vast desert,” for no theory changes one phe- 
nomenon of our actual Bible. “The Protestant doctrine of 
an infallible and self interpreting Bible is bound to disap- 
pear.’ What is the Protestant doctrine of the Bible? It is 
this: The Bible is infallible in this sense, that it gives truth 
and not error on the way of salvation, so that any humble or 
seeking soul can find in it, over against rival claims of 
churches, creeds, priesthoods, a sure and safe rule of faith and 
_ practice. 

As to earlier incidents in the Bible which shock us, 
trained in almost two thousand years of Christian progress 
which these very incidents made possible, they reflect the 
stage of revelation absolutely indispensable at that time. In 
other words they were as necessary and true for those races 
and times as the later and higher are for us. “No gospel was 
born canonical” (p. 181). But in another sense all four were 
“born canonical,” because they were so pure and accurate a 
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portrayal of the real words and deeds of Christ that they 
were everywhere and immediately recognized as such, and 
that fact finally made them canonical. There is no evidence 
that Papias “criticized” Mark and Matthew (p. 182), nor 
that there was any debate between the imaginary “defenders 
of the synoptic gospels and the gospel of John.” The only 
people who found fault with the last Gospel were the Alogi, a 
little sect in the last part of the second century, who as their 
name implies were troubled with theological prepossessions. 
(The translation of 8éypo in Did. 11:3 should not be dogma 
but ordinance. ) 

The author’s comment (p. 192) on the four accounts of 
the baptism of Jews contains four misrepresentations, or 
rather five. (1) There are not “tremendous variations,” but 
only slight. John’s is not a variation at all, but only adds 
new information. (2) Jesus’ experience was more than “sub- 
jective”; it was also objective. (3) There was no “veiling 
over” of Jesus’ baptism, but a clear declaration concerning 
it. (4) There is no “declaration of an ethical sonship begin- 
ning at the moment of baptism,” but of a present Sonship 
(‘Thou art my Son,” “he is the Son of God,” present tense), 
which might have been a Sonship of being, of life, as well as of 
morals. (5) There is no declaration that the Sonship began 
at baptism, but the present tense rather implies that it was a 
permanent or eternal fact of relation between Father and 
Son. “Apostolic tradition necessitated retention of four gos- 
pels” (p. 194). Of course it was an advantage to the Gospels 
that they were by apostles or apostolic men. But they were 
retained chiefly because they were reliable accounts of Christ’s 
life and words, and were immediately known and recognized 
as such; and the words quoted from Serapion and Ignatius 
on page 195 mean that these men were thinking, not of the 
apostles as verifying the four Gospels, but of their general 
authority after Christ. 

To proceed, “2 Thess. implies a number of letters not ex- 
tant” (p. 200). The fact is, 2 Thessalonians 2:15 implies 
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only one Epistle; 2 Thessalonians 3:17 is simply a rule for 
every Epistle, and probably refers to future Epistles. ‘“He- 
brews was composed prior to 96.” I should think so; it may 
have been composed 70-80. “The very late origin of some of 
these Catholic epistles is no longer debated” (p. 201). It is 
debated; many scholars assert an origin not so “very late.” 
Again, “2 Peter assumes the existence of a canon of Paul’s 
letters and their misuse by heretics.” A list or rule of Paul’s 
letters may have formed early, even in his own lifetime, as was 
the case with Cyprian’s. It must be remembered, too, that 
though the Old Testament was the Bible of the first Christians, 
no sooner were any of the books of what we call the New Tes- 
tament published than they were immediately accepted as au- 
thoritative in the congregations, and on practically the level 
of the Old Testament. The authorship of 2 Peter will never 
be certain, but even with 2 Peter 3:16, it might have been 
written by Peter. The Ignatian epistles “assume the exist- 
ence of the monarchical episcopate,” rather of the village or 
town episcopate, and that only in Asia Minor. Marcion and 
others rejected our Acts (p. 206), but it is not stated that 
they were Gnostics, with such faint traces of Christianity 
that their rejection had no significance for any one but 
themselves. 

In 1 Corinthians 2:9 there does not “survive a stray 
remnant” of an apocalypse, but that passage is simply a quo- 
tation and echo of Isaiah 64:4 and 65:17. “The Epistle of 
Barnabas regards Enoch and 4 Esdras as canonical” (p. 217). 
We do not know that Barnabas regarded them as canonical. 
All we know is that he quotes them, one as “another prophet” 
says (4 Esd. 5:5. See Bar. 12), the other as “for the writing 
is written” (Enoch 89.56, 66. See Bar. 16). If we take 
Lightfoot’s date of Barnabas as probable, or even the later 
date, it is too early for “canonical.” (The Shepherd of Her- 
mas is rather an allegory than an apocalypse, see p. 220.) 
“Christianity has never become unanimous in the matter of 
the number of books in the Bible” (p. 227). So far as we 
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know, all the important books of our New Testament were im- 
mediately and universally recognized as in the first or second 
hand apostolic, in a real sense divine and authoritative, and 
of the others there is hardly one of which even a radical critic 
would not say that the church did wisely to include it. 

The Gnostics “kept on producing Christian literature” 
(italics the author’s). Well, they did with a vengeance, 
though in a Pickwickian sense, say, one grain of Christianity 
and ninety-nine of heathenism. The writings of our New Tes- 
tament survived the test of “‘apostolic” and “Catholic.” Yes, 
they not only “survived the test,” but they were proved by 
it, though the words Catholic and orthodox are misleading and 
too late. “A return to Judaism was always possible as long 
as the holy book of the Jews was the only canon in the Chris- 
tian church” (p. 232). A return to Judaism on the part of 
the church was no more possible than a journey to the moon. 
Four things prevented this: (1) Baptism in the name of 
Jesus. (2) Persecution by the Jews. (3) Organization of 
the church becoming more and more strict under responsible 
leaders. (4) Life and letters of Paul. Nor is Ignatius 
(Magn. 8-10, and Philad. 8, 9) against this. “The New 
Testament came [in the later church] to exceed the personal 
revelation of Jesus” (p. 244). But there was no “personal 
revelation” of Jesus outside of the New Testament (except, of 
course, as He gives His Spirit, love, and so on, to those who 
believe in Him). The later Christians were necessarily bound 
to that Testament to know His “revelation,” or who He was | 
and what He said and did, just as the later Methodists were to 
Wesley’s writings and those of the men who knew him for the 
“personal revelation” of Wesley. 


There is a “difference between the Gospel of Jesus and the 
Gospel concerning Jesus.” Well, there is the opinion of radical 
critics, but there is no difference in the New Testament, for 
both unite there. It is commonplace to say that the New 
Testament is a “record of Christian experience” (p. 245), but 
it is a divine record and inspired, so inspired and divine that 
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it becomes a test of all other Christian experience and a test 
of error, as well itself an inspiration and consolation. There 
were no “advanced Christians of the second century who re- 
jected the Old Testament” (p. 249). The Marcionites did 
reject it, but they were “advanced” heathen with small Chris- 
tian elements. As to sins in the Old Testament exploited by 
the author (p. 249), many are mentioned but not commended ; 
many were not sins at all in that age, but simply the rough 
ways of barbarians, and their laws which to us are “cruel” or 
outgrown were absolutely necessary in their historical evolu- 
tion. 

“Few churches take the priestly ritual of Leviticus seri- 
ously,” etc. (p. 250). No church makes or has ever made the 
Old Testament a moral authority equal to the New. Nor does 
any one treat the Old Testament as having only one kind of 
literature or authority. The contradiction between Psalms 
88 and 139 (p. 252) is only poetic, or the different psycho- 
logical reactions of the writer, one under despair the other 
hope. The former does not deny that Jehovah may not save 
him at last; his very prayer implies that he may. Besides, 
who has ever denied progressive revelation in the Old Testa- 
mentr And as to “they said . . . but I say,” there is 
much nonsense being put out about Christ’s attitude to the Old 
Testament by those who have not carefully studied the Sermon 
on the Mount, etc. (For some points see The Methodist Re- 
view, 1925, p. 971 ff.) 

The author seems to think that even Christ was not an 
authority, except more or less as to His ideals and spirit (p. 
258 f.). Of course, Jesus did not say, ‘I teach a religion of 
authority,’ but He repeatedly appealed to the Old Testament 
as authority, to Himself as authority, not only His spirit, 
but His words, “I say,’’ ‘Come unto me.” Besides, how could 
His ideals be authority unless He Himself were? ‘“Jesus’s 
legacy was freedom.” Very true, but not from Himself or His 
words, but rather bondage. So Paul called himself His slave. 
But that is the Christian paradox: Slavery to Christ is free: 
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dom from all things except Christ, or rather freedom to all 
things with Christ. 

The Bibliography of this book is mostly of a very 
“liberal” tenor. Where is Dod’s The Bible: Its Origin and 
Nature, 1905; Orr’s The Bible under Trial, 1907; and his 
Revelation and Inspiration, 1910? 

JoHn ALFRED FavuLKNER. 


Tur Srory or Puitosorny © 


To popularize philosophy is an ambitious undertaking which 
no one but a typical American scholar would think of attempt- 
ing. The author of this work, however, possesses all of the 
necessary intellectual qualifications for this task, and in addi- 
tion an instinctive psychological sense which unerringly guides 
him in his work. Instead of starting out in the traditional 
way, by arguing the merits of philosophy, he contents himself 
with stating in a general way his own affection for it in terms 
of living devotion. Thus he warms the interest of the reader 
by the glow of his own love. Who but a lover of philosophy 
would start a study of its history with such a paragraph as 
this: 

“There is a pleasure in philosophy, and a lure even in the 
mirages of metaphysics, which every student feels until the 
coarse necessities of physical existence drag him from the 
heights of thought into the mart of economic strife and gain. 
Most of us have known some golden days in the June of life when 
philosophy was in fact what Plato called it, ‘that dear de- 
light’; when tle love of a modestly elusive truth seemed more 
glorious, incomparably, than the lust of the ways of the flesh 
and the dross of the world. And there is always some wistful 
remnant in us of that early wooing of wisdom.” (P. 1.) 


The psychology of this kind of introduction is irre- 
sistible. It touches the emotional chord and sets our whole 
nature vibrating with a longing for the pursuit of truth. We 

°The Story of Philosophy. The Lives and Opinions of the Greatest 


Philosophers. By Will Durant, Ph.b. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1926. Pp. xiv+-586 
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feel a sense of remorse that we have allowed ourselves to be 
dragged down from the heights of thought into the lower 
realms of second-rate interests. 

The originality and genius of the author are in evidence 
throughout the book, but they are nowhere so conspicuous as 
in his effort to establish a point of contact with his readers. 
His book is entitled The Story of Philosophy; and his name 
is Will Durant. In the democratizing of philosophy these two 
items are important. We have here no “highbrow” professor 
of philosophy, with a string of degrees attached to his name 
and an unapproachable air of dignity and erudition which for- 
bids familiarity. Dr. Durant might write a history of philoso- 
phy, but only scholars would read it; but when Will Durant 
write the story of philosophy the book runs through nine 
editions in less than six months. We are interested in “Will” ; 
he seems like an old friend. Joe’s restaurant, Chris’s garage, 
and Will’s Story of Philosophy are part and parcel of the 
familiar American way of bidding for patrons. When one 
turns from the first page of the folder to the last, where Pro- 
fessor Dewey writes about Dr. Durant, you instantly feel the 
chill in the intellectual atmosphere. The familiarity we find 
on the title page runs through the whole book. Who but this 
author would think of introducing a reader to the study of the 
immortal philosopher Kant with this sentence: 

“The uncanny Scot of Koénigsberg roused the world from 
its ‘dogmatic slumber,’ in 1781, with his famous Critique of 
Pure Reason; and from that year to our own the ‘critical 
philosophy’ has ruled the speculative roost of Europe” (p. 
276). 


To be exact, what we find is not the story of philosophy 
so much as stories of philosophers. For the book takes a se- 
lected number of the immortal thinkers of the past and a few 
of the present and makes them human beings, living their lives 
in the natural environment of their own day and age. They 
react naturally to the problems, personal, theological, social, 
moral, intellectual, of their time as only such persons could 
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react. So that, when we come to know them, their philosophy 
seems the perfectly natural consequence of their having been 
so human and so keenly alive to the sweep of human problems. 
In no instance does he allow any of his philosophers to escape 
from the real world, not even the idealists. 

So to humanize philosophers like Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and others is an achievement of 
no mean merit. One must first have mastered the works of 
these thinkers and become intimately acquainted with them 
before this is possible. The sympathetic way in which each 
philosopher is presented makes one realize the consummate 
skill with which such knowledge has been used. As we pass 
from one person to another the interest in writings long ago 
forgotten is aroused, and one feels the urge to stop short and 
reread their principle works. And I believe that one of the : 
results of the publication of this book is to be a renewed in- 
terest in the works of the great philosophers. Will Durant 
has done for philosophy what Wells and Wiggam have done 
for evolution. The latter two surely popularized the evolu- 
tionary therry, be it true or false. 

It may also be affirmed that the author is brilliant. His 
characterizations, comments, and summaries are apt and able. 
Gems of thought sparkle here and there throughout the pages. 
Take one illustration. As he brings to its close the golden era 
of Greek philosophy he tells of the death of Alexander the 
Great, in 323 B.c., of the death of Aristotle and Demosthenes, 
in 322 ¥.c., and he concludes the chapter with this paragraph: 

“In the same year, and at the same age, sixty-two, Demos- 
thenes, greatest of Alexander’s enemies, drank poison. Within 
twelve months Greece had lost her greatest ruler, her greatest 
orator, and her greatest philosopher. The glory that had 
been Greece faded now in the dawn of the Roman sun; and the 
grandeur that was Rome was the pomp of power rather than 
the light of thought. Then that grandeur too decayed, that 
little light went almost out. For a thousand years darkness 


brooded over the face of Europe. All the world awaited the 
resurrection of philosophy.” (P. 106.) 
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This quotation gives a typical illustration of the way the 
author makes each philosopher live with his own great rulers, 
statesmen, and public citizens. 

Though his treatment of each philosopher is unique and 
alive, the chapters on Plato, Voltaire, Spinoza, and Nietzsche 
stand out in relief. And among these there is none that sur- 
passes the one on Voltaire. In this a very high degree of 
artistic literary portraiture is attained. 

When the author comes to the American philosophers it 
seems that he reveals very clearly the fact that James and 
Dewey are included in this list by courtesy. For both decline 
by their fundamental principles of thinking to be drawn out 
of the class of experiences into the realms of the reflectors. 
And their popularity is derived from the fact that they keep 
their feet upon the earth and their heads out of the clouds of 
metaphysical speculation, This is a characteristically prac- 
tical American position. 

One wonders where the author found his authority for 
making the father of William James a ‘“Swedenborgian 
mystic,” that dyed-in-the-wool Calvinistic Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary radical student. But the slips in this book 
are few and its merit is great. Many pleasant and profitable 
hours are spent by its reader. 


ALBERT CLARKE WyckoFF. 


Tue Meranine or Psycuowoey °® 


Proressor Ogden has a special love for the word “meaning.” 
Already he has written a book on The Meaning of Meaning, 
and now he follows with this one entitled The Meaning of 
Psychology. Unfortunately, in this particular case, the word 
is somewhat misleading, so that it has to be interpreted in 
order to be made to fit the purpose of the book. What the 


*The Meaning of Psychology. By C. K. Ogden, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, Director of The International Library of Psychology, Philoso- 
phy and Scientific Method, and Editor of Psyche. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1926. Pp. xxiv+326. 
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author is endeavoring to stress is not the meaning but the im- 
portance of psychology. And yet, to this phase of the subject 
he devotes only a very minor portion of his attention. The 
real task to which the book is directed is a survey of the 
present-day positions of leading psychologists. The statement 
on the folder gives the true scope of the work much better than 
the title: 

“Professor Ogden has realized that it is almost impossible 
to keep up with the ever-increasing mass of psychology texts; 
so he has here proposed to summarize the most important of 
their contributions and to establish the nucleus of accredited 
opinion from which the growing science is tending to develop. 

“His book deals, in the simplest possible language, with 
psychology in the light of the most recent advances; and 
covers the subject more concisely than it has been done by any 
other comprehensive introduction.” 


In every respect we believe this statement to represent the 
contents of this book. 

In defense of the importance of the study of psychology, 
the author writes: 

“There are four and a half good reasons for studying 
Psychology seriously. 

“There are many more reasons for studying it in other 
ways. It may help us to pose more readily as profound 
thinkers, to write more telling advertisements—or resist being 
taken in by them—to detect failings in our friends, and to dis- 
cover new Wonders in our Offspring. But none of these things 
will carry the student through two hundred and fifty pages. 
Fortunately there are stronger motives.” (P. 1.) 


We do not desire to question the author’s evaluation of 
motives for studying psychology, but we fear that the exact 
record of sales of books on psychology will show that the in- 
terests which he has cited as very weak are the ones that have 
furnished the best market for them. And his stronger motives 
for studying it are the ones that hold secondary place in the 
public mind. These he gives as follows: 1. What Are We? 
2. We Go Wrong. 8. We Can Improve. 4. The Mind is a 
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Starting-Point. As to the extra half-point reason, the author 
adds: 


ce Psychology, in virtue of its unique position 


among the sciences, would gain another half point” (p. 5). 


fter having taken so much pains to establish the fact 
that the mind is in reality the “basis for all other studies— 
Ethics, Economics, Aesthetics, Ethnology, Grammar, Politics, 
Mathematics, and even Physics,” the reader is somewhat sur- 
prised to find the author starting his study with the body and 
not the mind. The next chapter is entitled The Mind and the 
Body. But before one has gone far in its pages the fact be- 
comes evident that it is the body and not the mind which is the 
key line of approach to the whole problem of psychology and 
all other studies, according to the writer. The fundamental 
thesis of the book is thus given: 


“From the most general standpoint the business of the 
mind is to adapt the organism to its environment” (p. 8). 


And the new orientation of the whole problem of the body 
and mind relationship is based upon neurophysiology. The 
author quotes with approval this statement: 

“The psyche must be interpreted and understood in terms 
of action and behavior. . . . And by action is meant not 
only voluntary movements and speech, but also implicit action 


such as bodily postures, attitudes, gestures, tensions, and auto- 
nomic disturbances.” (P. 28.) 


Eleven of the seventeen chapters are devoted to a study 
of the neurophysiological factors which control mental activi- 
ties, and included in this list are: Impulse, inhibition, con- 
sciousness, purpose, interest, foresight, desire, the growth of 
the mind in animals and in man, language, behavior, percep- 
tions, conceptions, emotion, character. All of these mental and 
psychological activities are traced back to their neurophysio- 
logical origin in stress, distress, and retention. As an illustra- 
tion of the method of treatment let us turn to the chapter on 
Purpose and Interest. For centuries the great problems of 
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philosophy and theology have revolved around the question as 
to whether there is purpose to be detected in the development 
and progress of the human race. But when purpose and fore- 
sight are interpreted as the author explains them the theologi- 
cal problems vanish. In a paragraph entitled Purpose and 
Foresight we read: 


“There is another important reason for looking rather 
closely into the nervous mechanism of retention. Only so can 
we see its close connection with the purposive character of 
behavior. An activity is said to be purposive when the result 
which it is going to produce seems to influence its course; that 
is to say, when what is about to happen seems to be directing 
and controlling what is already happening.” (P. 78.) 


In explanation of this idea of purpose and foresight, the 
author continues: 


“This kind of apparent causation by what does not yet 
exist, by the end or goal of an activity, is known in philoso- 
phical language as teleology and has always seemed a very 
mysterious affair. Many thinkers have regarded it as neces- 
sarily involving ‘foresight,’ meaning thereby something which 
no physical or physiological processes, however intricate, can 
explain. And unless we have an adequate conception of these 
intricacies, and especially of the ways in which retention com- 
plicates them, this view is very difficult to avoid.” (P. 78.) 


The whole mystery of purpose and foresight is thus ex- 
plained: 

a this apparent foresight is entirely due to reten- 
tion. It is due to the ways in which the effects of past activi- 
ties control the present. When we seem to be influenced by 
what is about to happen, by the results to come from what we 
are doing, we are really being influenced by the lingering effects 
of what has happened on former occasions jn similar situa- 
tions.” (P. 78.) 


And retention is a neurophysiological function. If one 
starts with the author’s presuppositions as established psycho- 
logical facts, his conclusions are irresistible. But the reader 
should not forget that the things which the author assumes 
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possesses a fraction of the power over the human body which 
these physiological psychologists are ready to acknowledge, 
then we suspect that the normal mind is entitled to a little 
larger share of control than is generally accorded to it. 

The body-mind relationship exists for the physiologist as 
well as for the psychologist, but for some reason the physi- 
ologist is able to teach physiology without dragging into his 
textbook all he knows about psychology. Why is it that the 
psychologist cannot teach psychology without filling his text- 
book with physiology? In this way the specialists would each 
remain at home in their respective fields, and good psycholo- 
gists would not mar their work with second-hand physiology. 
But if one desires to become acquainted with the latest posi- 
tions in the physiological psychologists’ field no book states 
them more clearly and comprehensively than this one by Pro- 


fessor Ogden. 
8 ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF. 


Tue Worsuir or Nature‘ 


Every true scholar must engage in painstaking research, but 
the capacity of some men in this particular kind of learned 
activity amounts to genius. When we contemplate the vast 
mass of material certain specialists have accumulated and 
familiarized themselves with we wonder where they found the 
time, not to mention the patience. We may not always agree 
with the conclusions that eventuate from such immense toil, 
yet the fact that some lover of truth has spent long years in 
the most tedious labor that he may add his mite to the sum 
of human knowledge is an inspiration to souls less patient and 
persistent. The obstacles to our common and humbler enter- 
prises seem insignificant when measured by such a standard. 
A student of this courageous type is Sir James George 
Frazer, author of The Golden Bough, that immense accumula- 
tion of information on the religious beliefs, folk-lore, myths, 
“The Worship of Nature. By Sir James George Frazer. O.M., F.R.S., 


F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1926. Pp. xxvi+672. 
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and superstitions of mankind—originally published in twelve 
volumes. 

His present work, The Worship of Nature, is, as the pub- 
lishers put it, “a thorough-going discussion, such as Frazer’s 
reader’s have learned to expect from him, of the deep-seated 
early human tendency to personify and worship the Sky, the 
Earth, and the Sun, as deities or spirits, capable of influencing 
human life for good and evil.” A preliminary note by the 
author states that the volume not only contains the whole of 
the Gifford lectures at Edinburgh for 1924-1925, but “much 
additional matter” which had to be omitted from them. More- 
over he announces that he intends to complete the study of the 
worship of the sun in a sequel to this book. 

Both the forms and the social aspects of nature worship 
are dealt with. In his method of treatment Frazer has 
divided the race into three groups: First, the Vedic Indians, 
old Persians, Greeks, and Romans; next, the ancient Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Chinese, and Indo-Chinese; and 
finally, the backward peoples of India, Africa, America, and 
elsewhere in the world. Each of the three types of worship is 
taken up in connection with these three groups in succession. 
That is, the worship of the sky is discussed in connection with 
the three groups successively, then each of the other two types 
of nature worship is handled in the same way. The Contents 
show very fully the plan of the volume. 

“The Gifford lectures,” says Sir James in his Introduction, 
‘“‘were founded to stimulate and advance the study of natural 
theology. By natural theology I understand the conception 
which man, without the aid of revelation, has formed to him- 
self of the existence and nature of a God or gods.” (P. 13.) 
He also calls attention to the fact that he has devoted himself 
chiefly to the early history, or, as he calls it, the “embryology,” 
of natural religion, and we find that he says of primitive reli- 
gious thinkers, with their weird beliefs and their absurd and 
hideous practices, that “they were the pioneers who hewed 
their way through a jungle that might well have seemed im- 
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penetrable to man: they made the paths smooth for those who 
were to come after: we walk in their footsteps, and reap at 
our ease the harvest which they sowed with labour and anguish” 
(p. 14). After a few words more in this vein he continues: 


“Accordingly the natural theology of which I propose to 
treat is the theology of simple folk, not the theology of the 
schools, where the doctrine of the divine nature has been elabo- 
rated and refined by age-long discussion and the successive 
contributions of generations of subtle thinkers” (p. 14). 


The conservative reader will note the implication in the 
quotations just given, and will also observe elsewhere that any 
Biblical account referred to is handled from the standpoint of 
the scientific critic. For example, in speaking of the origin of 
the story of the fall of man, the author says: 

“Tt is conceivable, I do not say probable, that the Hebrews 


learned the story from negroes with whom they may have con- 
versed during their long sojourn in Egypt” (p. 223 f.). 


Whatever the theological or critical views discoverable in 
its pages, however, this volume is a rich storehouse of materiad 
gathered from many races, ages, and lands. It is useless to” 
attempt in a review anything like a discussion of these chap- 
ters, for they do not form a close narrative or argument, but 
contain rather disconnected accounts of the varying beliefs of 
different peoples and times, with their resulting modifications 
where they have passed their original confines of time and 
place. The Appendix consists of “another African version” 
of the story of the fall of man. 

The author’s style is exceptionally clear and attractive, 
so that one is apt to keep this sizable volume in his hands much 
longer than he intended when he first picked it up. Marginal 
headings help one to catch quickly the gist of paragraphs, 
while the footnotes are abundant and apparently take the place 
of a bibliography, though doubtless both this and an index will 
appear in the volume to follow. Here are two paragraphs 
from the introductory chapter which illustrate the literary 
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style of this work and at the same time serve to make clear its 
scope and limitations, 


_“As I have already pointed out, the natural religion to 
which I propose to confine my attention is that of simple folk, 
or in other words of primitive peoples, if I may be allowed to 
use the ambiguous word primitive in a relative, not an abso- 
lute sense, to denote a level of culture much below that which 
has been reached by educated persons in modern civilized 
society. If then, we survey the natural religion of primitive 
peoples in all parts of the world, we shall probably discover 
that it everywhere assumes one of two forms, which, far from 
being incompatible with each other, are usually found to be 
embraced simultaneously and with equal confidence by the 
worshipper. One of them is the worship of nature, the other 
is the worship of the dead.” (P. 16 f.) 

‘When I undertook to deliver these lectures, my intention 
was to devote my first course to the worship of nature, and 
my second course to the worship of the dead, thus rounding 
off, in outline at least, the whole sphere of natural religion 
among simple folks. But when I addressed myself to the writ- 
ing of the lectures, I found the materials for the study of the 

‘worship of nature far too copious to be compressed into a 
course of ten lectures. They overflowed the prescribed limits 
and promised to furnish ample materials for a second course. 
Accordingly, instead of attempting to deal more or less 
cursorily with the two forms of natural religion, the worship 
of nature, and the worship of the dead, I have decided that it 
will be better to give both courses to a more thorough investi- 
gation of the worship of nature alone.” (P. 18.) 


Interesting as are these accounts of the gropings of the 
unaided human soul after light, the reader himself has the 
feeling of being in a vast region of shadow peopled with re- 
_pellent shapes. Whether so intending or not, Frazer has built 
up a great argument for man’s utter dependence upon revela- 
tion for his release from fear, for his soul’s assurance, peace, 
and hope, and for his knowledge of God. It is quite appro- 
priate here to quote Fairweather in his description of Hellen- 
istic piety: } 

“For the pious Hellenist life became an almost insupport- 
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able nightmare. ‘He went about terrified by dreams, mutter-. 


ing unintelligible oaths, dreading lest he had partaken of food 
or drink proscribed by the gods, undergoing bodily privations 


in honour of the deity he worshipped, and even hastened to take 


priestly counsel should ‘a weasel cross his path. The effort to 
be pious, in short, involved continual torture.” (Jesus and 


the Greeks. T. & T. Clark, .1924, p. 119 f.) 


Fairweather then borrows from Bevan these words in 
splendid contrast: ; 


‘“We have never been thoroughly frightened; the ancient 
world was frightened ; there is the great difference. 


To such a mood the announcement of the resurrection of Jesus .~ 


must have brought a thrill difficult for us to realize—the su- 
preme Dread, not only met, but actually defeated within the 
world men knew!’’ (Hellenism and Christianity, p. 81 f.) 


It all recalls the ancient question, “Canst thou by search- 
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ing find out God: | Rozsert M. Kurtz. 


